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some of our missing friends were murdered, 

Others, again, have reason for believing that 

Tr has been said, “There is an end to all/a few of the lost voyagers may still be alive, 
things. We have paid our debt to Sir John as preferring to starvation, the companionship 
Franklin and his missing crews.” The truth! of the poor savage tribes. They may be 
is, that we have but just earned the means of living in their snow huts, eating seal and 
paying it. Any question that may now arise walrus; never losing the belief that England 
| as to the propriety of making final search for | seeks, and will not seek in vain, to rescue 
the survivors or remains of the lost expedi-| them, and will, although it may be after 
tion, all knowing at last distinctly where to| many years, bring them back to their homes, 
seek, is simply the question whether, now} What does it matter? That there can be 





| that we are able to pay in full our debt of; 
honour—and of more than honour, of the 
| commonest humanity—we are to leave it 
undischarged upon some plea of a statute of 
limitations. 

Sir John Franklin, one of a gallant com- 
| pany of one hundred and thirty-eight men, 
sailed for the polar seas in the spring of the 
|| year eighteen hundred and forty-five. He 
was heard of the next summer, and then 
never more. As one result of search, how- 
ever, it was found that his ships had entered | 
Barrow’s Strait, where there were distinct 
traces of their having been laid up for winter | 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Riley and 
Beechey Island. An active search for further 
vestiges of the course these travellers had 
taken, and for exact tidings of their fate, has 
since been carried on at sundry times by 
twenty vessels and more than a thousand | 
men. The searches had already shown where 
they are not, when from the borders of almost | 
the sole remaining spot in which a search 
was possible, came startling intelligence that 
There they are. Hereupon, there are some | 





any such men we do not believe, or, if there be, 
we care not for them,and we care not for what 
they could disclose. There is an end to all 
things. We have paid our debt to Sir John 
Franklin and his missing crews. The search 
is perilous, and we will have no more of it. 
We hold this line of reasoning to be un- 
sound in every particular. Let us begin 
with the peril that is to deter us from the 
sending out of that small band of volunteers 
whose labour for a single season would 
most probably suffice to bring our long 
search to a proper end. What is this peril, 
that it should scare us? During the last 
year or two we have been accustomed 
to hear, without flinching, of as many men 
killed in a day by battle and by blunder as 
have perished in pursuit of knowledge or on 
missions of humanity at either pole, for aught 
we know, since the creation of the world. 
But for the result of the Franklin expedition 
we should have had reason to consider Arctic 
voyages not very dangerous to life, though 
no doubt sharp tests of human wit, and 
skill, and powers of endurance. Not a few 








people who profess that they are satisfied.| ships have been lost ; but, of the crews that 
Now, they say—now that we know where to | have gone out—except the one catastrophe 
find what we have been seeking, we still think | that deems and a lesser one that opened the 
the man a mere enthusiast who would require | long story of adventure at the Pole—more 
that we should take a step towards it. Let} men have lived than might have lived had 
it lie. Sir John Franklin and his companions! they remained at home ; and they have lived 
were declared dead in the London Gazette | and learnt what they could not have learnt 
nearly three years ago. It is almost twelve|at home. Shut up in Arctic monasteries, 
years since the men thus officially extin-| with no monkish souls, men have learnt 
guished, left our shores. They are all bound | energetically to respect and help each other, 
to be dead. Why should we look for them ? | to trust in each other, and have faith in God, 
Wecare not that posterity should be told how | The entire series of books written by Arctic 
they died. Dr. Rae tells us that they died can-| sailors, exeept only one or two, bears most 
nibals, and he says he repeats this statement | emphatic witness to the fine spirit. of man- 
on the authority of Esquimaux who say they | hood nourished among those who bear in 
got it by report from other Esquimaux. Other! company the rigours of the frozen sea. Of 
searches have shown reason to suspect that all the brave men who have left our shores 
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to seek the lost crews of the Erebus and 
Terror, there have died no more than by disease 
or casualty would have died had they been 
during the same length of time living quietly 


in London. There has been lost, by accidental | 


death, only a single officer, Lieutenant Bellot. 


All England grieved for him; and by the| 


common mourning for his death England and 
France were knit in closer brotherhood. We 
have lost several vessels, chiefly because we 
sent out five under a commander who has 
since proclaimed in a book that he was unable 
to apply himself to work in the true Arctic 
temper. But, even for the lost wood and iron 
we have compensation. One of the deserted 
ships, the Resolute, drifted to sea, and, having 
become an American prize, gave to the 


United States an opportunity of doing a! 


right deed so thoroughly, and with so gallant 


a courtesy, that, at a time when vexed topics | 


were chafing the two brother nations against 
one another, the ship became the means of 
showing both how truly they are friends, 
The very accidents of Arctic enterprise have 
thus tended to promote peace on earth as 
surely as its daily effort strengthens good- 
will among men. 

We need say no more, then, of the dread ot 
peril. A thousand sailors have gone out in 
search of Franklin,and have come home again. 
But, they had narrowescapes. Truly, they had. 
They went out to face peril, and they faced 
it. Between narrow escape and no escape 


there is all the difference that there is be- 


tween life and death. Surely we are not to be 
seared, by escapes from danger. Probably, 
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this or another party reached land near 
the mouth of Back (or the Great Fish) 
River, relics brought home by Dr. Rae—if 
we reject Esquimaux testimony—are sufi- 
cient evidence, Captain M‘Clure gives some 
slight evidence of Esquimaux, leading us to 
|imagine that another party from the ships 
landed, perhaps, on the mainland at Point 
| Warren, farther west. He saw an old, flat 
| brass button hanging from the ear of a chief, 
| who said that it was taken from a white man 
killed by one of his tribe. The white man 
‘had strayed from a party which, having 
landed at Port Warren, built a house there, 
and went afterwards inland. The Esquimaux, 
who supplied Dr. Rae with information, said, 
—as we need hardly remind any one,—that 
thirty white bodies had been found dead on 
the mainland at the mouth of Back River, 
and five on Montreal Island; that there 
were stores also ; and that the men had fed 
upon each other before they died. “None of 
|the Esquimaux with whom I conversed,” 
said Dr. Rae, “had seen the whites, nor had 
they ever been at the place where the bodies 
were found, but had their information from 
those who had been there, and who had seen 
| the party when travelling.” Dr, Rae’s inter- 
preter became anxious to join his brethren, 
land did afterwards escape to them. Mr, 
Anderson, who was sent out to confirm Dr. 
Rae’s report, found, on the ground indi- 
cated, so far as he searched it, during a too 
hurried visit, more evidence that men belong- 
ing to the lost crews had been there, but no 
bodies or graves. He supposed the bodies 








there is no man forty years of age who has' to have been covered by drifting sand, on 
not, at least five or six times in his life, nar-| which Lieutenant Pim observes, “ How was 
rowly escaped being killed. The instinct of it then the drifting sands did not enshroud 
self-preservation, with the help of his five | such small articles as pieces of rope, bunting, 
wits, has brought him through them all.|a letter-clip, &. &c., picked up by him?” 
Take that instinct away, and there is as| And Mr. Pim remarks further, that when he 
much peril of death to the landsman, from | crossed Melville Island in eighteen hundred 


the omnibuses in Cheapside, as to the sea- 
man from the floes in Barrow’s Strait. Where 
the peril is more certain, the guard is the 
more constant,—there is more presence of 
mind; and so it is that great risks often 
prove less dangerous than little risks, And 
all this while we talk of death as if it were 
extinction ; as if Christian men might rea- 
souably turn back through fear of being 
overtaken by it, while engaged in the per- 
formance of their duty ! 

The peril talked about is not, therefore, 
too great; and, were it greater, should not 
daunt us if it be a duty to complete—as we 
now can—the search for Frauklin. That this 


is a duty we, for our own parts, cannot! 


land fifty-three, he found, at Point Nias, the 

bones of ptarmigan and other remnants of a 
| meal left by Sir Edward Parry three-and- 
thirty years before. We put no faith in the 
drift of sand. 

Thomas Mistigan, one of Dr. Rae’s ex- 
ploring party, came home with the impression 
that “ perhaps one or two of Sir John’s men 
may be still alive and among the Esqui- 
maux.” That Sir John Franklin himself 
lives, it is too much to hope. That all strug- 
gled to live on anything rather than die by 
starvation or suicide, is certain. 

That some may be stillliving, we deliberately 
hold to be as likely as that all are dead. 
Sir John himself has said in words which 


hesitate to think, When Franklin and his! Lieutenant Pim aptly takes as the motto to | 
companions had been five years from Eng-| An Earnest Appeal to the British Public on 
land a body of about forty Europeans, who| behalf of the Missing Arctic Expedition— 
must have been part of their little band—the |“ Where Esquimaux do live out a fair period 
ships then lost—were seen by Esquimaux/|of life, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
near the north shore of King William’s! Europeans may subsist and survive for many 
Land, travelling south. They were then’ years.” 

making for the continent of America. That Dr, Kane when, in his own day of Arctic 
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peril, hope of release seemed to be gone, was | 
actually on the point of doing what many of 
our countrymen may probably have done. 
“TI well know,” writes the brave American, 
“how glad I would have been, had my duties 
to others permitted me, to have taken refuge | 
omvee the Esquimaux ‘of Smith's Straits and | 
ay. Strange as it may seem to you, | 
we regarded the coarse life of these people | 
with eyes of envy, and did not doubt that 
we could have lived in comfort upon their | 
resources. It required all my powers, moral | 


and physical, to prevent my men deserting | 


Se Seaees 


to the Walrus settlements ; and it was my 
final intention to have taken to Esquimaux 
life, had Providence not carried us through 
in our hazardous escape.” 

There are grounds not yet stated here, for 
believing that the Esquimaux for many miles 
round the mouth of Back River know more 
about the white men than they wish to tell 
us. Captain Penny, who has intimate know- 
ledge of these people and their ways (and 
who, by the bye, states that accusation of 
cannibalism is one of their common forms of 
reproach against persons with whom they 
ave offended), Captain Penny was told by 
them that a large party of white men had 
been seen and visited some years | yrstienge- 
when they inhabited a large round tent (the 
Franklin expedition had been furnished with 
such a tent), and were living upon deer. 
Several months afterwards, the Esquimaux 
went to the tent again and found only two 
men in it. Made talkative with brandy, one 
of the tribe said afterwards that those white 
men had been murdered; but, next day re- 
tracted in the presence of his sister. The 
Esquimaux who carried this report to Cap- 
tain Penny were said afterwards to have 
been taken away by eight sledges to a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles, and the natives 
who had been for twenty-eight years on the 
friendliest terms with the captain, and had 
obtained great advantage from his trading, 
absented themselves in an unaccountable way 
last season. 

So the case stands, and so we cannot leave 
it. With the more than possibility that some 
of our lost seamen are yet living, with dark 
hints of murder against Esquimaux which 
may have no foundation, and with darker 
hints of cannibalism against some of the 
bravest sailors and the truest men that ever 
perished in the service of their country— 
hints which are in direct opposition to just 
analogy and experience, and which assuredly 
have no foundation — with such questions 
raised, and with a distinct knowledge of what 
must be done to set them all at rest, we 
eannot surely leave that one thing undone, 
and so blot as we turn over, the best page 
of all our histery. 

This last effort may be made by volunteers, 
who are already aoe for permission to pro- 
ceed upon their way. There are no unknown 
seas to penetrate, t ere is no wide stretch of 
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{unknown coast to explore, few men are 
needed for a simple and sufficient under- 
taking. Lieutenant Bedford Pim volunteers, 
on the one part, and Dr. King, who from the 
very first has been pointing in vain to the 
right course of search, and whose neglected 
counsels time has justified, volunteers on the 
other part. One is prepared to go with a 
small screw-steamer, by sea, through Barrow’s 
Strait and down Peel’s Sound ; the other, upon 
a land journey across North America with 
‘bark canoes, and down Back River; the two 
leaders acting in concert and agreed to meet 
|in the immediate neighbourhood of the space 
to be searched, at the magnetic pole. The 
proper time for starting upon the land journey 
would be towards the end of February ; the 
sea expedition should start at the end of 
June. Each party will be small, and, as they 
act in concert, both the completeness of the 
search and the safety of each set of men will 
be to the utmost possible degree ensured. 

Of other searching parties it is to be 
regretted that they have gone out together, 
but without being united by a common 

lan. The first search for Franklin was 

y three expeditions. Two of them—one 
descending the Mackenzie River, and the 
other entering the Polar Seas by Barrow’s 
Strait—were to have been united by sledge 
journeys. The distance between the Mac- 
kenzie and Barrow’s Strait made this im- 
racticable. Had the two parties met, the 
fa nd party from the Coppermine would have 
been acquainted with the movements of both 
the eastern and the western ships. As it 
was, sledge parties from different expeditions 
passed unconsciously within forty or fifty 
miles of one another ; and, at last, two of the 
expeditions came back safely, bringing no 
tidings whatever of the third, which for some 
time was almost given up for lost. In those 
days, also, the party of forty men seen 
travelling southward by the Esquimaux 
must have passed within a few miles of a 
sledge party from the sea expedition, Had 
the land party descended Back River instead 
of the Mackenzie, it would have fallen in 
with those men of whom now we ask to know 
the fate. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
THE GREAT RUSSIAN BOGUEY (THE POLICE). 


DroscHKyine one day along the Gorok- 
hovaia, or Street of the Peas, there passed 
me, darting in and out of the usual mounted 
escort of dust, one of the neatest turnouts in 
the way of a private droschky that I had 
seen since my arrival in St. Petersburg. The 
horse was a magnificent Alézan, worth from 
eight hundred to a thousand roubles pro- 
bably —an arched -necked, small, proud, 
wicked-headed brute. The Ischvostchik was 
a picture—stalwart, well- roportioned, full- 
bearded and white-teethed ; his caftan well- 
fitting, his sash resplendent, his neckeloth go 
snowy in its hue, so irreproachable in its 
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uncreasiness, that it might have shone to 
advantage at a Sunday-school revival—nay, 
might have been thought not unworthy to 
leam with a sanctified shimmer on the plat- 
~_ of Exeter Hall the Great, Itself. fle 
held his reins delicately, and dallied with 
them digitally, more as though he were play- 
ing on the harpsichords than guiding a vicious 
horse. Behind this grand-ducal -droschky- 
looking charioteer, there sat a stout man with 
a stouter, flabbier, and very pale and un- 
wholesome-looking visage. It was the re- 


verse of good to see those pendant cheeks of| Muscovite who this 
his, gelatinising over the choking collar of his | 


uniform. Moreover, he wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles ; moreover, his shiny black hair was 
cropped close to his head, much more in a re- 
cently-discharged English ticket-of-leave than 
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True, O king! but what needs your master 
with an escort when St. Petersburg is one 
huge barrack, or rather one huge police 
station? What need of Cent Gaels when 
there are thousands of police guards walking 
within the Czar’s droschky - sight on the 
Nevskoi? What need has a keeper to be 
afraid of a fierce bear, when the beast is 
muzzled, and chained, and shackled to the 
floor of his den, and barred in besides ? 

I had with me on this occasion a companion 
of the Russian ilk, and made bold to ask that 
ey-capoted unmous- 
tachioed apparition in the handsome droschky 
might be. I must explain that I was very 
young to Russia at this time—a month’s 
longer residence would have made me won- 
drously uniform wise ; for, being necessarily 


in a Russian and military fashion ; mostover, | and constantly in contact with persons wear- 
he had not a vestige of moustache about him ; | ing some uniform garb or other, a man must 
and this last circumstance, combined with a| needs grow learned in buttons, and facings, 
tiny equilateral triangle of turn-down collar | and coat-cuts, and sword-hilts, and can nose 
that asserted itself over each side of his stock/a guardsman or a lineman on the Nevskoi 
below where his cheeks were wagging, puzzled | by what is nautically—and perhaps naughtily 
me mightily, mingling as both together did —expressed as the cut of his jib, as easily as 
a dash of the civil with the military element , Polonius was said to be susceptible of nasal 
in him. For, as to the rest of his attire he| detection by the Danish gentleman who saw 
was all martial—coat buttoned up to here, | the ghost, and used bad language to his 
spiked and double-eagled helmet, grey capote, | mother. 

buckskin gloves, and patent-leather boots.| The Russian to whom I addressed this 
Could this be the Czar himself? I asked my-| query responded, first by the usual shrug, 
self. I had heard of the studiously unosten-|next by the usual smile, and lastly by the 
tatious manner in which the autocrat peram-| inevitable Russian counter-query : 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know 7?” 
“T have not the slightest notion. <A field- 
Prince Gortschakoff? General 


bulates the streets of his capital ; but then 
I knew also from the columns of that morn- 
ing’s Journal de St. Petersbourg that the| marshal ? 
Gossudar was at Revel, indulging in the|Todtleben ?” 


innocent delights of sea-bathing with his} “My dear fellow, that is a major of police.” 
wife and family. Who could this be—the|} “His pay must be something enormous 
governor of St. Petersburg? Count Nessel-|then, or his private fortune must be very 
rode? Say. handsome,” I ventured to remark ; “he being 
Let me here remark that the Russians, who | able to drive so elegant an equipage as the 
are the cutest sophists, if not the closest | one we have just seen.” 
reasoners, to be found in a long life’s march,| “That dog’s son,” the Russian answered 
frequently allude with exulting complacency | leisurely, “ has not a penny of his own in the 
to the quiet, modest, and on-his-people-con- | world, and his full pay and allowances may 
fiding manner in which the emperor goes/ amount, at the very outside, to about two 
about. “We have no walking on jealously-/ hundred and fifty roubles a-year” (forty 
guarded slopes in Russia,” they say; “our | pounds). 
emperor takes his morning walk from nine} “But whence the private droschky, the 
to ten on the Quay de la Cour, in front of| Alézan horse, the silver-mounted harness, 
the Winter Palace, where the poorest moujik | the luxury of the whole turn-out ?” I asked. 
er gondola boatman can salute him. We} “Il prend” (he takes), the Russian an- 
‘save no barouches-and-four, no glass coaches |swered .very coolly ; whereupon, as by this 
with cuirassiers riding with cocked pistols|time we had arrived at the corner of the 
at the windows, or escorts of Cent Gardes, or | Great Morskaia, he deigned to descend from 
hussars, or lancers following behind. We have | the vehicle, and, leaving me to pay the Isch- 
not even outriders or equerries—nay, not a/|vostchik, he went on his way, and I saw him 
single footman nor groom. The Czar is|no more till dinner-time. 
driven about in a one-horse chay, an Isch-}| Which is so much of the apologue I have 
vostchik to drive him, just as you may have | to tell concerning my first definite notions of 
one, only a little dirtier, for your five-and-|the Russian police. 
twenty copecks ; and that is all. Our Czar’s| The Russian Boguey, like the police system 
escort is in the people he loves so well; his|of most despotic countries, is divided into 
greatest safeguard is in their unalterable|two great sections—the judicial or public, 
veneration and affection for him.” Unto/and the political or secret. As I purpose to 
such Russians I have ordinarily answered, | tell all I know anent both these pecu- 
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liarly infamous bodies, but as I have made a 
vow (among a great many vows, one of a 
charmingly Asdrubalic, Hannibalic nature, 
which has revenge for its object), against di- 
gression, I will be as succinct as I can, and, 
treating of the judicial police first, take you 
at once to the nearest police-station. 

This is called a Siécz or Seat, synonymous 
with the police Presidium of German towns. 
The head of the judicial or municipal police 
of St. Petersburg (under the great Panjan- 
drum and Archimandrite of all the Russian 
bobbies—the chief of the gendarmerie who 
has that house on the Fontanka) is called the 
Grand Master of police. He has his aco- 
lytes, and his offices, and chancellerie, and 
attributions. He is Commissioner Sir Richard 
Mayne, in fact, subject to the beneficent con- 
trol of a police home secretary. Under this 
Grand Master, the capital is divided into dis- 
tricts and arrondissements, each having a 
central station, bureau, barrack, prison, hos- 
pital, torture - yard, fire- engine house, and 
watch-tower, The amalgamated entity is 
the Siége. 

Take a Sicge and place it in one of the 
score of linies that run in grim parallels 
across Wassily Ostrow.* 

You have a vast stone packing-case—a 
sepulchre of justice carefully whited without. 
Above the door there must be of course the 
usual lengthy inscription in Russ which is to 
be found on every public building in Russia, 
about Heaven, the Czar, and the imperial 
something or other. Everything is imperial 
Due North. ‘lhe packing-case, understand, 
is not the whole of the building. It might be 
said, with more justice perhaps, to resemble 
a very squat, unornamented copy of the New 
Houses of Parliament; for, from one corner 
rises the Victoria Tower of the Siége, in the 
shape of that celebrated watch-tower you 
have already heard about—in the Nevskoi, 
close to the Gostinnoi Dvor and the town- 
hall, as also at Volnoi-Volostchok. The 
watch-tower may, and frequently does rise 
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buildings of every description are common 
throughout Russia; but, it is an inflexible 
and laudable principle with the government 
never to allow any building of wood in a 
town once destroyed to be built up again of 
the same combustible material. Wood or 
brick must be the only wear, or the house 
itself never rise again from its foundations, 
Within the balcony on the summit of the 
tower, and round about the iron apparatus 
of rods and uprights on which the different 
coloured balls and flags denoting the phases 
of a fire are displayed [a yellow flag flies 
during the whole time a conflagration is ac- 
tually raging], walk round around, in moody 
contemplation of the vast marble panorama 
spread out at their feet, two grey-coated 
sentinels, searching with impassible gaze into 
the secrets of the city, and signalling with 
equal] indifference a fire at the monstrously 
magnificent Winter Palace, or a fire at the 
log-built cabin of some miserable lighterman 
who dwells in the slums of Petersburg far 
down among the ooze below the arsenal and 
the tallow warehouse. What matters it to 
them or to the master they are compelled to 
serve—the Sultan Kebir—the Czar of Fire ? 
For, is not fire like Dears, and does it not 
+++. equo pulsat pede 
Pauperum tabernas, regumque turres ? * 


At the base of the watch-tower there 
stretches out, in a line with the packing-case, 
a long stone wall, with a door painted bright 
green in the centre; when that door is open 
you may, peeping through it, descry the yard 
of the fire-engine establishment, and see, 
ranged under sheds, the fire-engines and 
water-carts, The former are clumsy-looking 
machines enough; the latter are simply bar- 
rels upon wheels, like the old Parisian water- 
carriers’ carts ; but, all are painted bright green 
picked out with scarlet. I am not digressing 
in speaking of the Petersburgian fire-brigade 
while my topic is the Petersburgian police, 
for the tire-engines and the men who serve 
them are under the immediate control of 


to the height of one hundred feet; this one | Boguey. The Russian fire-engineers do not 


appertaining to a police Siége that has been 
but recently erected, is of solid stone. Wooden 


* I have frequently been on the point of giving way 
to a pleonasm, and speaking of the Island of Wassily 
Gstrow—Ostrow, Ostrov, or Ostroff, meaning itself an 
island—which would render me amenable to as much 
ridicule, I opine, as that Parisian café proprietor who 
advertised in his window that Eau de Soda Water was 
always to be had on the premises. As regards the 
etymology of Wassily Ostrow it is written that in Peter 
the Great's time it was but a swampy islet in the Neva 
(it is now nearly entirely built upon) with but one small 
fort, which was under the government of one Basil, 
pronounced by the Russians Vacil. When Peter, from 
his wooden house in the Island of Petersburg, had occa- 
sion to send despatches to his isolated lieutenant, he was 
accustomed to address his letters thus:—‘‘Vacil na 
Ostrow”—To Vacil at the island. Contraction and 
ellipsis soon took place; and no man wots of Governor 
Basil now. Wassily Ostrow is full of houses: the Byrsa 
or Exchange, the Custom-house, the School of Mines, the 
Academies of Arts and Sciences, tho Great Cadet School 
—all these magnificent edifices are there ; and theswampy 
islet, the wooden fort, and Peter Velike’s lieutenant are 
forgotten. 


| 


appear to take that pride and pleasure in the 
smart, trim, dandified appearance of their 
engines, hose, buckets, fittings, and general 
plant, which so eminently distinguishes the 
bold Braidwood brigadiers of London, and 
the grisette-adored, brass-helmeted sapeur- 
pompiers of Paris. They seem dull, listless, 
ponderous fellows—afilicted with the general 
police malady in fact—and look upon the 
engines as though they had taken them in 
charge, and were afraid of their running 
away. You would imagine that in Russia 
where the equine race is remarkable for 
strength, swiftness, and endurance, the fire- 
engine horses would be the very best 
in the world. It is not so. By a strange 
perversity of martinet desire to keep up 
*.... beat with an equal foot at the huts of peasants 
and the towers of kings. 
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appearances, the authorities, instead of har- 
nessing to a fire-engine a team of fighting, 
kicking droschky horses, unapproachable for 
tearing over the stones and stopping at 
nothing, provide huge, showy, clumsy brutes, 
whose breed appears to hover between that 
of an overfed mourning-coach horse, and a 


Suffolk Punch grown out of all stable know- | 


ledge. The Russians brag—as they do, indeed, 
about most things—of the tremendous pace 
these horses are up to; but, I have seen 
them out, over and over again, when the 
ery of “Agdn!” (fire) has arisen, and 
there has been a conflagration somewhere. 
Where wheels and hoofs have assuredly the 
best chance, on the smooth wooden pavement 
of the Nevskoi, they go at a tolerable rate ; 
but, elsewhere their performances are, in my 
humble opinion, contemptible. Much clatter- 
ing, much flint and steel pyrotechnics between 
horse-shoes and pavement, much smacking of 
serpentine whips, much rattling of wheels, 
much yelling from mounted police-soldiers to 
moujiks and Ischvostchiks to get out of the 
way, much knocking down of those unhappy 
souls if they are tardy in doing so ; but, of 
real speed—of that lightning flashing of 
locomotion which we, in London, are dazed 
with when the scarlet fire-annihilator with 
its brave band of life-savers is seen for a mo- 
ment inthe eyes’ field—there is positively none. 
The Russian firemen are very brave ; that 
is, they will stand on a roof till it tumbles 
into the flames, calmly holding the hose in 
their hands, unless they are ordered to come 
down ; that is, they will walk gravely up a 
blazing staircase, at the word of command, 
into a blazing drawing-room to seek for a 
birdcage or a lady’s fan. They are especially 
reat in standing to be burnt, because they 
ve been posted at certain spots; and 
scarcely a fire occurs in St. Petersburg with- 
out one or more lives being sacrificed through 
this stolid, stupid, inert bravery of the firemen. 
Loitering listlessly on the threshold of the 
grim Police Sidge (and a man may do worse 
than loiter and look before he leaps into 
that Cave of Trophonius), I fell intoa strange 
reverie, gazing up at those two impassible 
rey-coated sentinels in the watch-tower’s 
cony. I am no longer Due North in 
Russia: I am North, among the mountains 
of Cumberland, and somebody has sent 
me a letter. It is full of news about Jones, 
Brown and Robinson at a place I love. It 
tells me how Miss Myrtle, who has been 
oing to be married so long, is married at 
t ; how Tom Daffy has taken orders, and 
Jack Edwards has taken to drinking ; how 
my old schoolmaster has gone to Australia, 
and my old sweetheart has gone dead. But, 
there is a remarkable paragraph that in- 
terests me, above all things, and, I know not 
why, fills me with a strange feeling of envy. 
I have asked for news of two friends, 
and I am told they are leading bachelor 
lives, enjoying themselves upon hot roast 
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and whisky punch! Heavens! 
what a life! Is it not the summum 
|bonum of human felicity! What could a 
man desire more? To live on hot roast 
| goose—hot, mind !—with whisky punch (hot 
/also, I will be bound) & discretion. Ma- 
| homet’s paradise, Gulchenrouz’s abode that 
we read of in Vathek, the Elysian Fields, 
| Fiddler’s Green, all the “baccy in the 
|world and more *baccy, an opium-eater’s 
most transcendant trance—none of these 
states of beatitude surely could compare 


goose 


happiness. And, with this silly theorem 
still running in my mind, I find myself still 
gazing, gazing moonwards, and to where 
|the sentinels are watching, and still find 
myself repeating, what a life! what a life! 
till a vagrant shaft of thought from the 
hot goose and punch quiver, flies straight 


watchers, and hits him in the bull’s-eye 
or the button-hole; and, still repeating 
what a life! I run off at a tangent 
of reverie when I think what a life his 
must be ! 

If they were to put a musket and bayonet 
into your hands, and bid you walk = and 
down before a door for two hours; if they 
were to clap me a-top of the Monument, and 
bid me look out, and note if between 
Shooters’ Hill and Hampstead Heath there 
happened to be a house on fire; would not 
you and I go mad? I am sure I should. 
Suppose yonder grey-coat, or this slow-pacing 
grenadier to bea man god-gifted with imagi- 
nation, with impulses ; suppose him to have 
any human passion or scintillation of human 
thought in him; and reconcile this, if you 
can, with his watching or keeping guard, 
without casting himself from the tower, 
without attempting to swallow the contents 
of his cartouch-box, or balancing his musket 
and bayonet on the tip of his nose, or howling 
forth comie songs, or essaying the Frog horn- 
pipe! You will say that it is habit, that it is 
that use which is our second nature that 
makes him go through this weary pilgrimage 
quietly and uncomplainingly. Are there not 
lighthouse guardians, omnibus time-keepers, 
men who watch furnace fires ? It may be so : 
we are as glib, I opine, in talking of habit in 
men, as we are in talking of instinct in 
animals; but, I say again, what a life! what 
a life! And suddenly remembering that I 
promised, in the outset of this paper, not to 
digress, nay vowed—rashly, I am afraid, like 
Jephtha—and have already broken my vow, I 
hurry away from the octagonal watch-tower, 
its silent watchers remaining as mysterious to 
me as the Sphinx. 

Two more grey-coated men, but with hel- 
mets (the watchers on the tower wear flat 
caps like exaggerated muffins), who are 
cracking nuts lazily at the ever-yawning 
doorway of the Siége, point out the entrance 
to that abode of misery. Straight from the 
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door, and perforating the centre of the stone 

king-case, there runs a vaulted corridor of 
stone and of immense length, ending at last 
in a back-yard with very high walls, of which 
I shall have to tell presently. 

Opens into this coiridor, a bureau or 
counting-house, or writing-room—call it by 
what name you will, From a great deal 
table with inkstands resting in holes cut in 
the wood, and from a multitude of clerks 
scribbling furiously thereat, you might im- 
agine yourself in the reporters’ room of the 
oilice of a daily newspaper in the old days, 
before the comfortable cushioned-seated 
writing-rooms were attached to the re- 
porters’ gallery of the Houses of Parliament ; 
you might imagine these scribblers to be 
gentlemen of the press, transferring their 
short-hand notes of a day’s sitting in the 
Commons into long-hand. But they are not: 
these are Tchinovniks—police and govern- 
ment employés—of the very lowest grade, 
for no person of noble birth would, under any 
circumstances, consent to serve in the police. 
The lowest grade in the Tchinn confers 
nobility per se; but, that nobility is not 
transmissible; and though a_police-office 
clerk belongs to the eighteenth grade, and 
has the right to the title of Your Honour, his 
son after him is no more than a free moujik, 
aud is subject to the stick as well as Ivan 
the moujik and slave. The employés of the 
police are mostly recruited from that mys- 
terious and impalpable body who in Russia 
do duty as a bourgeoisie or middle-class, but 
do not at all answer to our ideas of what a 
middle-class should be, and utterly fail, as 
Curtii, in filling up that yawning gulph 
that separates the Russian noble from the 
Russian serf. They are sons of military can- 
tonists, who have shown some aptitude; they 
are orphans adopted by the government, and 
educated in one of the government schools ; 
they are priests’ sons, who have declined, 
contrary to the almost invariable rule, to 
embrace their fathers’ profession ; they are 
waifs and strays of foreigners naturalised in 
Russia, of Germans trade-fallen (many of 
the higher police employés are Prussians), of 
Fins under a cloud, of recreant Poles, of 
progeny of bygone Turkish and French pri- 
soners of war. An abominably bad lot they 
are, See them in their shabby uniforms,with 
their pale, degraded faces, and their hideous 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchiefs with white 
spots: mark their reeking odour of stale 
tobaeco-smoke, onions, cucumbers, and vodki: 
Watch them scrawling over their detestable 
printed forms—forms printed on paper that 
Mr. Catnach of Seven Dials, London, would 
be ashamed to send forth a last dying speech 
upon—but all duly stamped with the Im- 
— stamp, and branded with that Imperial 

t, which is nailed on every imperial barn- 
door in Russia, the double eagle. Let all this 
pass, They may not be able to help their 
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looks ; but, their evil doings are open and 
manifest, and infamous. A_ police-office 
employé is known to be—with the single ex- 
ception of an employé, in the Custom-house 
at Cronstadt, who may be said to whop all 
creation for villany—the most dishonest, 
rapacious, avaricious, impudent, and menda- 
cious specimen to be found of the Tchinovnik. 
And that is saying a great deal. 

Lead from this bureau, but not from the 
corridor, sundry chambers and cabinets, 
where, at smaller tables covered with shabby 
green-baize, sit chiefs of departments of the 
great Boguey line of business ; but, all filling 
up the same forms, spilling the same ink, 
nibbing or splitting up the same pens, raining 
the same Sahara showers of pounce, and sign- 
ing the same documents with elaborate signa- 
tures in which there is but a halfpenny 
worth of name to an intolerable quantity of 
paraphe or flourishing. Heaven and Boguey 
himself only know what all these forms are 
about; why, if it be true, as the Russians 
boast, that there is less criminality in St. 
Petersburg than in any other capital in 
Europe, there should be two score clerks 
continually scribbling in the office of one 
police-station. It is true that the Russian 
police have a finger in every pie; that they 
meddle not only with criminals, not only 
with passports, but with hotels, boarding 
and lodging houses, theatres, houses not to 
be mentioned except as houses, balls, soirées, 
shops, boats, births, deaths, and marriages. 
The police take a Russian from his cradle, 
and never lose sight of him till he is snugly 
deposited in a parti-coloured coffin in the 
great cemetery of Wassily Ostrow. Surely, 
to be an orphan must be a less terrible 
bereavement in Russia than in any other 
country ; for, the police are father and mother 
to everybody—uncle, aunts, and cousins, too ! 

The major of police is a mighty man, and 
dwells in a handsomely furnished cabinet of 
his own—lofty and spacious, and opening 
also from the vaulted corridor. Here he sits 
and examines reports, and, not filling up those 
eternal forms, deigus to tick off his approval 
of their contents, and to affix his initials 
to them. Here he sits and interrogates 
criminals who are brought before him 
chained. Here he decides on the number 
of blows with stick, or rod, or whip, to 
be administered to Ischvostchiks who have 
been drunk over night, or to cooks who have 
been sent to the police-station to be flogged 
for burning the soup, or serving the broccoli 
with the wrong sauce. Here he sits, and 
here he Takes. 

Taking, on the part of the police, is done in 
this wise. As the recommendation and even 
licence of the police is necessary to every one, 
foreigner or native, who wishes to establish 
an hotel, an eating-house, a café, or a dram- 
shop, in St. Petersburg, it is very easily to 
be understood that the expectant Bonitace 
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It is not at all incomprehensible either, that 
the proprietors of houses—public or private 
—which are the resort of loose or disorderly 
characters,—of houses where thieves are no- 
toriously harboured, or where dissipation is 
rampant,should exhibit a laudable celerity in 
keeping up the most friendly financial rela- 
tions with the police. And they must not 
only bribe the major, but they must bribe 
the employés, and even the grey-coated police- 
soldiers. It is a continual and refreshing 
rain, of grey fifty-rouble notes to the major, 
and of blue and green fives and threes to 
the employés, and of twenty-five copeck 

ieces to the grey-coats. Then the major 
= his immediate subordinates, his polizei- 
capitan, his lieutenants, his secretaries, his 
orderlies, who must all be feed—and feed 
frequently ; woe-betide the hotel, grog- 
shop, or lodging-housekeeper who forgets that 
the police are of their nature hungry, and 
that the stomachs of their purses must be 
filled! Any stick is good enough, they say, 
(though I don’t believe it) to beat a dog with; 
but, it is certain that any accusation trumped 
up against a financially recalcitrant licensed 
victualler in St. Petersburg, is sufficient to stir 
the official wrath of the grand-master of 
police, who will, unless feed to a tremendous 
extent, himself, shut up that unbribing man’s 
house incontinent. 

This is why I have called the Russian 
police Boguey. I am not speaking of it 
now, under its aspects of espionage and 
slander, and midnight outrage. I am speak- 
ing of it, simply as a body organised to pro- 
tect the interests of citizens, tc watch over 
public order and morals, to pursue and 
detect, and take charge of criminals. It does 
not do this. It simply harasses, frightens, 
cheats and plunders honest folks. It is as ter- 
rible to the ignorant as the Cock Lane 
Ghost, and is as shameful an imposture. 

In the course of one month’s residence in 
St. Petersburg—from May to June—I was 
robbed four times ;—of a cigar-case, of a porte- 
monnaie —luckily with no gold and very 
little silver in it—of an over-coat, which 
was coolly and calmly stolen — goodness 
knows by whom—from the vestibule of a 
house where I went to pay a visit; and lastly, 
of an entire drawerful of articles : shirts, 
neckhandkerchiefs, papers (not notes on 
things Russian—I always took care of those, 
about me), cigars, and an opera-glass. The 
drawer I had left securely locked on leaving 
home in the morning. On returning, I found 
it broken open, and the contents rifled as I 
have described. Of course, nobody knew any- 
thing about it ; of course the servants were 
ready to take their Russian affidavits that no 
one had entered my apartment during my 
absence—by the door at least; someone might, 
they delicately hinted, have come in by the 
window ; and, indeed, I found that my case- 
ment had been ingeniously left wide open, 
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I was inclined, however, most shrewdly to sus- 
pect a certain stunted chambermaid, with a 
yellow handkerchief tied round her head, and 
an evileye, whicheye I had frequently detected 
casting covetous glances at the drawer where 
my effects lay perdu. I was in a great rage, 
It is true I had lost no jewellery. My diamond 
solitaire was in safe keeping ; and my gold 
repeater (by Webster) was in England, four 
pounds ten slow. But I was exasperated on 
account of the loss of my papers (might there 
not have been a sonnet addressed to Her with 
a large H among them!), and on the first 
flush of this exasperation I determined to 
lay before the police authorities, at least a 
declaration of the robbery of which I had 
been the victim. In the nick of time there 
came and arrested me in my mad career a 
certain sage. He was not a Russian—being 
in truth of the French nation, and a com- 
mercial traveller for a Champagne house at 
Rheims ; but, he had travelled backwards and 
forwards in Russia for years, and had spied 
out the nakedness of that land thoroughly, 
from Riazan to Revel. He was a high-dried 
coffee-coloured man, who wore a wig jand a 
black satin stock, and carried a golden snuff- 
box with a portrait of Charles the Tenth on 
the lid. Said this sage to me: 

“ At how much does Monsieur estimate his 
loss ?” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ata rough guess, one 
might say thirty roubles.” 

“Then,” resumed the sage, “unless Mon- 
sieur wishes to spend, in addition to his 
already disbursed thirty, another fifty 
roubles, but very probably more, and, over 
and above, to be very nearly tracassé to death, 
I should advise Monsieur to put up quietly 
with his loss, and to say nothing about it— 
especially to Messieurs de la Police.” 

The oracle thus delivered with much Del- 
phic solemnity, made me much more inquisi- 
tive to know why in this strange land a man 
should not only be robbed, but made to pay 
besides, for having been plundered. In the 
pursuit of knowledge, it appears to me, if I 
remember the circumstance with correctness, 
that the sage and I adjourned to the retresh- 
ment buffet of the Hotel Heyde, and that 
there, after the consumption of several ma- 
linka riunkas, or petit verres of curagoa, 
and the incineration of sundry papiros or 
cigarettes, I became strangely enlightened 
as to what an expensive luxury being robbed 
is in Russia. 

If ever you journey for your sins, my dear 
friend, Due North, and happen to have any- 
thing stolen from you—be that anything your 
watch, your fur pelisse, or your pocket-book 
full of bank notes—never apply to the police. 
Grin and bear it. Put up with the loss. 
Keep it dark. Buy new articles to replace 
the old ones you have lost ; but, never com- 
plain. Complaints will lead to your being 
re-plundered fourfold. 
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at last piecemeal by the great foxhunter 
Boguey and his hounds. 

1 will put a case. I have a handsome gold 
watch (which I haven’t), and I am in St. 
Petersburg (where I am not). I go for an 
evening’s amusement to the Eaux Minerales, 
where the chalybeate springs are the pre- 
text, and Herr Isler’s gardens, with their 
military bands and fireworks and suspicious 
company, the real attraction. My watch is 
quietly subtracted from my fob by some dex- 
terous pickpocket in the gardens ; and I de- 
serve no sympathy for my mishap, for Isler’s 
is famous for its filous. The next day I go 
like a fool, and according to my folly, and 
lodge my complaint at the police Siége of my 
arrondissement. I have the number of my 
watch. I give the maker's name. I describe 
it minutely, and narrate accurately the cir- 
cumstances under which it was taken from 
me. I do not see the major of police, but 
one of his aids. The aid tells me in German 
(the judicial police, as a rule, do not speak 
French ; the secret police speak every lan- 
guage under the sun—Chinese, I am sure, 
included) that justice is on the alert, that the 
thief will certainly be caught and brought to 
condign punishment, and that of the ultimate 
recovery of my watch there cannot be any 
reasonable doubt. Clerks have got through 
a prodigious quantity of manuscript all about 
me and my watch, by this time ; anda number 
of the everlasting forms are pushed towards 
me to sign. I have been told beforehand 
what I must do, and that there is no help for 
it, so I slip a red note for ten roubles, en 
sandwich, between two of the forms, and 
hand the triplet to the aid, who with a greasy 
smile bids me good morning. 

Henceforth I belong no more to myself, but 
to Boguey. Iam hunted up in the morning 
while I am shaving, and at night as 1 
am retiring to rest. I am peremptorily sum- 
moned to the police office tive minutes before 
dinner, and five minutes before I have con- 
cluded that repast. With infernal ingenuity 
Boguey fixes on the exact hours when I have 
a social engagement abroad, to summon me to 
his cave of Trophonius, and submit me to 
vexatious interrogatories. Boguey catches 
sham thieves for me— worsted stocking 
knaves with hearts in their bellies no bigger 
than pins’ heads—mere toasts and butter, 
who would as lieve steal the Czar’s crown 
as a gold watch, and whose boldest feat of 
larceny would probably be the purloining 
of a pickled cucumber from a stall. I am 
confronted with these scurvy companions, 
and asked whether I can identify them? 
Boguey’s outlying myrmidons bring me vile 
piunchbeck saucepan lids, infamous tinpot 
sconces, which they call watches ; and would 
much like to know if I can recognise them 
as my property? All this time I am 
paying rouble aftér rouble for perquisitions, 
and inquiries, and gratifications, and mes- 
sengers' expenses, and stamps, and an 
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infinity of other engines of extortion. At last 
| (under advice) I rush to the major of police, 
and ask him plainly (but privately), for how 
‘much he will let me off? He smiles and 
|refers me to his aid, saying that justice can- 
/not have her course impeded. I go to the 
|aid, and he smiles too, and tells me that 
(he does not think the disbursement of 
|twenty roubles will do my Excellency any 
harm ; and that if I choose to place that 
'sum in his hand to be administered in charity, 
|he thinks he can guarantee my not being 
again troubled about the robbery. So, [ 


give him the money (which I don’t), and, 
thank Heaven, I am rid of Boguey, as 
Andrew Miller thanked Heaven he was rid 
of Doctor Johnson. 

Now do you understand why every sen- 
sible man in Russia, who is unfortunate 
enough to be robbed, leaves Boguey alone ? 


SKETCHING AT A SLAVE AUCTION, 


Art the time when Uncle Tom had roused 
all Europe as well as America to an unusual 
pitch of excitement on the subject of slavery, 
I for the first time visited Richmond, the 
capital of Virginia. I lounged after break- 
fast into the parlour of the American Hotel, 
a print of whose splendid outside appearance 
sticks to this day with wonderful pertinacity 
to our travelling-trunk. Its effigy, labelled 
to the side of the portmanteau as an adver- 
tisement, revives its faded image, and [ 
behold once more its verandah below, and 
its square battlement on top, from which 
flaunts the Star and Stripes flag. I am 
further reminded by the same document that 
M. J. Mildeburger Smith is the proprietor, a 
worthy and communicative host. Having 
ascertained from the local papers, of which 
the Richmond Enquirer is the best-known in 
England, that certain slave sales were to take 
place that morning at eleven, I inquired the 
nearest way of the man at the bar. It was 
only two streets off, he answered. He seemed 
startled at my inquiry, and endeavoured to 
prepare me for the worst, as if half-ashamed 
that a European should look in at the dread 
arcana of the Slave-Trade without due pre- 
paration. 

I afterwards ascertained that Europeans 
are generally accompanied by gentlemen 
known in Richmond, who act as guarantees 
of the good behaviour of the dealers, and 
who, I suppose, by their presence, warn 
the dealers to mitigate those more revolting 
details, which long habit has rendered harm- 
less in the sight of those indulging in this 
unwholesome traffic. For two reasons I did 
not avail myself of the habitual Cicerones. 
First, because, for the purposes of observation, 
one has a better chance than two, from not 
having his attention diverted ; and, secondly, 
because I wished to witness the scene as 
it happened every day, before what may 
be called its legitimate witnesses, and not 
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rehearsed im a special manner to suit the 
occasion. 

Arming myself with a pencil and a slip! 
or two of paper, and putting these care- 
fully into my pocket, I sallied forth into 
the High Street, and walked some hundreds 
of yards down its steep declivity. The only 
object I noticed was one of those contriv- 
ances on two wheels, around the axle of) 
which the water-pipes of the fire-engine are 
generally coiled. Two youngsters were | 
running rapidly backwards and forwards 
with this rolling hose by way of frolic ; or, 
perhaps, practising for early promotion to 
the much-sought-after ranks of the fire- 
brigade. I turned up one of the narrowest 
alleys of the many abutting upon the High 
Street. Eleven o’clock had struck, and, 
strange to say, the bustle consequent on 
sales of stock was not noticeable, the streets | 
being seemingly deserted. 

But, I soon discovered the cause. The sales | 
take place here within doors, on the ground- 
floor of the houses, four in number, allotted | 
to the traffic. Thesale commences in the first 
auction-room, and, when the stock is disposed | 
of, the company adjourns to the next, till 
the whole are exhausted. Little red flags, 
to which were pinned small slips of paper 
pencilled with the number of likely hands 
to be sold, were hung out on poles from 
the threshold. I happened to be a few 
minutes late, and the preliminary process 
of examination of the negroes seemed par- 
tially over; one old negro was once more 
donning his coat, had only put one of his 
brogues on, and had altogether a quaint ap- 
pearance of shocked propriety. Never shall 
I forget the sensation occasioned by my 
first entry into that den! To say that my 
eyes swam, that I felt a more rapid pulsa- 
tion, and that my olfactory nerves were 
assailed by a mephitic atmosphere, is to a 
certain extent trae; but, it hardly gives a 
fair notion of very complex yet instantaneous 
feelings. The room might be said to be 
occupied by three distinct groups. Con- 
spicuously raised above the rest, upon a 
rude platform fianked on both sides by 
two steps, stood the dealer with his uplifted 
right hand, taking the bids, whilst with the 
left he pointed to a young negress, of some 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, standing at 
his side. Holding her petticoat on the ground, 
immediately beneath, stood a black help, or 
assistant, who looked round at the bidders, 
as the sum kept swelling from six, seven, to 
eight, hundred dollars. Next came, in frowsy 
array, the purchasers decked in hats in every 
state of decomposition : some in swallow-tai! 
coats, and rusty, unlackered boots, grimy 
with dirt, and holding, either clubs, or wicked- 
looking whips in their hands. The girl was 
knocked down to one of these. The third 
party, and forming a fitting back-ground to 
the scene, were the negroes huddled together 
on rude benches, awaiting their fate. The 
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first to be selected from them was a gaunt 
and sinewy hand, A sort of line was formed 
by the dealers, and this lot was made to 
pace up and down the room at a quick 
trot. This ambling done, it was suggested 
that one of his eves was affected; so they 
gathered round the negro, One gentleman 
rivetted, with the precision of long practice, 
his thumb into the socket of the eye, which 
was supposed to be the sane one, whilst he 
held up to the other a hair! I saw the poor 
fellow, who -was writhing with pain, vainly 
rolling the one eye at liberty, to discover, 
and, if possible, split the hair with his visual 
organ, but to no purpose; his eyesight was 
ev.dently blunted, and he fell in the estima- 
tion of his customers, as was soon testified, 
when he stepped upon the platform to be sold. 

I saw, one after the other, the inmates 
of this first auction-room purchased at 
various prices, and then the whole company 
adjourned to the next human warehouse, 
As I left the room, I noticed the auctioneer 
locking the door after him, and rudely push- 
ing the young negress, while telling her to 
be off to other quarters,—I suppose those of 
her purchaser,—and she flitted out of sight 
down the street. This was the first example 
I had noticed in the United States of ill- 
treatment to that sex, for which a chival- 
rous deference is every where exacted. 

In the room into which we were now 
ushered, an opportunity was afforded of wit- 
nessing the transaction in its entire process. 
The first thing done is to huddle the wretched 
gang, pro form, behind a sereen, and to strip 
them: though why hide in a corner what 
every one is compelled to look on, is more 
than even Old World prudery could guess at. 
It is here that the swarthy labourer is seen 
in all his brawny prowess, when the gazer is 
at a little distance. A closer inspection re- 
veals a world of scars and stripes, distributed 
with not so much regularity as in the flag of 
the Union. It is satisfactory to note that 
the value of the negro is reduced according to 
the greater or smaller quantity of these lash- 
marks, which are taken as signs, not of the 
cruelty of the former master, but of restive- 
ness and laziness in the slave. 

A very few have what are termed clean 
backs. 

It was striking to watch the same process 
of sale and purchase going on, with the 
scenery, as it were, shifted, to prevent the eyes 
becoming jaded, as the ears were by the 
incessant changes rung on dollars ; the bids 
swelling by nothing less than hundreds— 
five, six, seven, eight hundred dollars—ac- 
cording as the being put up, was a lad or an 
adult. I had noticed a singular specimen of 
pictorial humour in the first dep6t, as these 
rooms are called, in the shape of an old, ill- 
framed, and cobwebby lithograph. It repre- 
sented a mounted gentleman astride a sorry 
horse, which he was pummeling unmercifully. 
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of thwacks appear in this receptacle of dismal 
eudgelling. The sight of the poor fellow’s 
striped back brought the image vividly before 
me, as well as the receive 
Southern States, that the negro is little 
better than a brute ; a notion which seemed 
to have been unconsciously illustrated by the 


fiction in the 


artist. No decoration of the kind, however, 
was noticeable in the second auction-room. 
In the back-ground was a gentleman re- 
clining against his wooden arm-chair, ab- 
sorbed in the perusal of a newspaper, 
apparently as unconscious of what was going 
on around him, as if he himself had been 
framed and glazed. I was glad to turn away 
from the scene, if it were but for a few 
minutes. 

As I emerged from the place and crossed 
over the way, I came unexpectedly upon 
what evidently was to be the third scene 
of operations. The house was a corner one, 
and open at its two sides on the ground- 
floor. Ido not hesitate to pronounce the 
spectacle which here presented itself to be | 
one of the most touching which could well be 
revealed to the sight. On a bench sat, in| 
expectancy of coming fate, a buxom negress, 
clasping an infant in her arms; its little 
profile lost in the folds of her ample neck- 
handkerchief, its little black and shoeless 
feet dangling from her lap. Other children, 
a trifle older, lounged on each side of her. | 
On the right, with fingers to his lips, and the | 
one hand clinging to his mother’s apron, sat | 
a little fellow, quaintly, yet neatly attired, in | 
a jacket; on his head an oil-skin cap, which | 
would have been pronounced large by a full- 
blown English engineer, who is also given to 
this species of head-gear. Nestling at the 
left was a little girl, who looked wistfully in 
the direction of the coming company, as if 
conscious of some strange foreshadowed 
event. The diminutive striped cap, and the | 
cinnabar-coloured shoes attested the mother’s 
care of her. This group occupied the centre 
of the bench, and so engrossed one’s interest, | 
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pencil and paper to try and trace a few of 
those inimitable lines which we only find 
recurring in nature, I had not proceeded far 
with my sketch, when the hum of voices, and 
then a general muster round the seat I 
had selected to draw from, showed that I 
was transgressing some rule of the place; 
nothing daunted, I went on sketching, when 
one of the girls was called off from her seat 
by the dealer, and both mounted on the auc- 
tioneer’s table. The fellow had bared the 
woman’s arm, and was descanting on the 
merits of her feminine proportions, beggi 
for a bid. No one nodded. There meeneed ab 
be no purchaser, although all were looking 
on. Vaguely connecting my presence with 
this unusual want of alacrity on the part of 
his customers, the dealer jumped down from 
his perch on the settee, and asked me what I 
was doing? I answered: 

“T don’t feel bound to answer your ques- 
tions.” 

Hardly satisfied at this reply, he left me 
abruptly, resumed his post, and once more 
endeavoured to rouse his clients to a proper 
sense of the value of the woman now offered 
for sale. This effect was equally fruitless, 
With ill-disguised rage the dealer was once 
more before me, for I still kept on sketching, 
wondering what would be the final issue of 
the adventure. 

“T must know what you are about,” said 
he, in a tremulous voice, his face livid with 
smothered passion. 

“You can look for yourself. I am sketch- 
ing,” I said, as composedly as I could, though 
evidently matters were getting serious. Fancy 
being surrounded by infuriated Legrees ! 
However, coolness had its effect. For the 
third time the auctioneer tripped to the right 
of the negress, who was all this time standin 
in a purgatorial state, being neither owned, 
bought, nor sold. The dealers were utterly 
motionless, and did not heed the offered bait, 
They kept looking askance at me; and my 
occupation quite engrossed their curiosity. 


that the four other women who made up the| This was more than flesh and blood (at 


complement of weight which the seat was made | 
to hold, seemed quite secondary personages. 
Each of the two who occupied the extreme left, 
wore a red fillet round her woolly hair, which 





seems to be adopted by the younger negresses 
as more becoming than the turban of the dow- 
ager ladies, who in this respect ape their more 
fortunate superiors. <A stolid-looking negro 
sat apart from these, and seemed almost to 
belong to an inferior caste of blacks from the 
excessive protrusion of his thick under-lip: a 
feature which seems to vary, according to 
the known law of labial deformity. I have 


least, the little that could be discovered of 
either on the attenuated person of this dealer) 
could bear. The third and last appeal came 
to me worded thus; 

“Tf a party came to your store, and inter- 
rupted your business, how would you like 
that ?” 

This logical innuendo had in it something 
at once so unanswerable, that I started up 
from my seat and said ; 

“QO! if I interrupt your business, I shall 

ie.” 
r I walked to the place of egress—it was 


been thus circumstantial because the group | larger than a doorway—when I heard a hum 
is rivetted in my memory as strongly as if [| ominous of mischief: yet, not wishing to look 
saw it but yesterday. I found in it a perfect | as if I was flying, I turned into the second 
composition, in which the picturesque ele-|auction-room, I had already visited. It was 
ment was blended with singular pathos. In|tenanted by a solitary negro boy; whom I 
a hardly justifiable fit of enthusiasm, when | had not noticed when I was there previously, 
time and place are considered, I took out/I had time rapidly to sketch his features, as 
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he sat quietly by himself, when one of the 
band hurried into the place in suppressed 
agitation, and said, “You had better leave.” 

I thought I might as well act on the hint, 
and as I got out of the door I noticed the 
whole set issuing in a band, headed by the 
dealer, comingafterme. I turned my back, and 
walked leisurely away into the High Street, 
where I breathed as if I had escaped no slight 
danger. When I recounted the adventure to 
one of the many hospitable families which 
abound in Richmond, the wonder was that I 
had not been lynched. A few days after, a 
New York paper reached me, containing a 
narrative from an eye-witness of the scene 
the writer utterly unknown to me) ; I learnt 
rom it what their scheme of revenge was, 
upon one they rightly took for an Aboli- 
tionist. They were each to lend a foot to 
expel me. 


ne - 


THE MUSIC OF THE WINDS. 
Ox! many-voicéd is that giant lyre 
Swept by the viewless fingers of the Wind, 
And sounding Nature's harmonies, combined 
In mood of joy, or sadness ; love, or ire. 


At noon, at eve, among the summer leaves 
The gentle wind awakes a melody 

That leniment to pain and sorrow gives, 
Soothing the ear with lulling symphony. 


When from the mountain-caves, 

And from the ocean-waves, 

A stormy choral chant is swelling, 

How grand the harmonies that sweep 
Across the foaming deep, 

And through the swaying woods, 

And fiying mists and rain-fraught clouds ; 

While the loud thunder-tones are knelling 

Around the Tempest-Spirit’s lofty dwelling! 


And now the mingled music, deep and shrill, 
Streams o'er the sloping shoulder of the hill, 
And, in the vale beyond, in silence dies ; 
While, from the cloud-barred western skies, 

The setting sun a crimson glow 

Pours on the sea-cliff’s beetling brow, 
And skimmers on each curling wave's white crest, 
And on dim sails of ships far in the louring east. 


The Music of the Wind is hushed around ; 
And, o’er yon valley where it died away, 
Steal the long shadows of the fading day. 
The darkening hills repeat no other sound 
But the wild murmur of the flooded river, 
And ocean’s distant boom that ceaseth never, 
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THE DEAD SECRET. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. WILL THEY COME ? 


THE heneeoaner at Porthgenna Tower had 
just completed the necessary preparations for 
the reception of her master and mistress, at 
the time mentioned in Mrs. Frankland’s 
letter from St. Swithin’s-on-Sea, when she 
was startled by receiving a note sealed with 
black wax, and surrounded by a thick mourn- 
ing border. The note briefly communicated 
the news of Captain Treverton’s death, and 
informed her that the visit of Mr. and Mrs, 
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| Frankland to Porthgenna was deferred for 
an indefinite period. 

By the same post, the builder who was 
superintending the renovation of the west 
staircase also received a letter, requesting 
him to send in his account as soon as the 
repairs on which he was then engaged were 
completed ; and telling him that Mr. Frank- 
land was unable, for the present, to give any 
further attention to the project for making 
the north rooms habitable, in consequence of 
a domestic afiliction which might possibly 
change his intentions in regard to the altera- 
tion proposed ix that part of the house. On 
the receipt of this communication, the builder 
withdrew himself and his men as soon as the 
west stairs and banisters had been made 
secure; and Porthgenna Tower was again 
left to the care of the housekeeper and her 
servant, without master or mistress, friends 
or strangers, to thread its solitary passages 
or enliven its empty rooms. 

From this time, eight months passed away, 
and the housekeeper heard nothing of her 
master and mistress, except through the 
medium of paragraphs in the local news- 
paper, which dubiously referred to the pro- 
bability of their occupying the old house, 
and interesting themselves in the affairs of 
their tenantry, at no very distant period. 
Occasionally, too, when business took him to 
the post-town, the steward collected reports 
about his employers among the old friends 
and dependants of the ‘Treverton family. 
From these sources of information, the house- 
keeper was led to conclude that Mr. and Mrs, 
Frankland had returned to Long Beckley, 
after receiving the news of Captain Trever- 
ton’s death, and had lived there for some 
months in strict retirement. When they left 
that place, they moved (if the newspaper re- 
port was to be credited) to the neighbourhood 
of London, and occupied the house of some 
friends who were travelling on the continent. 
Here they must have remained for some time, 
for the new year came and brought no ru- 
mours of any change in their place of abode. 
January and February passed without any 
news of them. Early in March the steward 
had occasion to go to the post-town. When 
he returned to Porthgenna, he came back 
with a new report relating to Mr. and Mrs, 
Frankland, which excited the housekeeper’s 
interest in an extraordinary degree. In two 
different quarters, each highly respectable, 
the steward had heard it facetiously announced 
| that the domestic responsibilities of his mas- 
|ter and mistress were likely to be increased 
| by their having a nurse to engage and a crib 
to buy at the end of the spring or the begin- 
|ning of the summer. In plain English, among 
| the many babies who might be expected to 





| make their appearance in the world in the 
| course of the next three months, there was 
|one who would inherit the name of Frank- 
| land, and who (if the infant luckily turned 


out to be a boy) would cause a sensation 
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throughout West Cornwall as heir to the 


Porthgenna estate. 

In the next month, the month of April, 
before the housekeeper and the steward had 
done discussing their last and most important 
fragment of news, the postman made his 
welcome appearance at Porthgenna Tower, 
and brought another note from Mrs. Frank- 
land. The housekeeper’s face brightened 
with unaccustomed pleasure and surprise as 
she read the first line. The letter announced 
that the long-deferred visit of her master and 
mistress to the old house would take place 
early in May, and that they might be ex- 
pected to arrive any day from the first to the 
tenth of the month. 

The reasons which had led the owners of 
Porthgenna to fix a period, at last, for visit- 
ing their country seat, were connected with 
certain particulars into which Mrs. Frank- 
land had not thought it advisable to enter in 
her letter. The plain facts of the case were, 
that a little discussion had arisen between 
the husband and wife in relation to the next 
place of residence which they should select, 
after the return from the continent of the 
friends whose house they were occupying. 
Mr. Frankland had very reasonably sug- 
gested returning again to Long Beckley— 
not only because all their oldest friends 
lived in the neighbourhood, but also (and 
circumstances made this an important con- 
sideration) because the place had the ad- 
vantage of possessing an excellent resident 
Unfortunately this latter 


medical man. 
advantage, so far from carrying any weight 
with it in Mrs. Frankland’s estimation, actu- 
ally prejudiced her mind against the project 
of going to Long Beckley. She had always, 
she acknowledged, felt an unreasonable anti- 


pathy to the doctor there. He might bea 
very skilful, an extremely polite, and an un- 
deniably respectable man; but she never had 
liked him, and never should, and she was re- 
solved to oppose the plan for living at Long 
Beckley, because the execution of it woul 

oblige her to commit herself to his care. Two 
other places of residence were next suggested : 
but Mrs. Frankland had the same objection 
to oppose to both—in each case, the resident 
doctor would be a stranger to her, and she 
did not like the notion of being attended by 
a stranger. Finally, as she had all along 
anticipated, the choice of the future abode 
was left entirely to her own inclinations; and 
then, to the amazement of her husband and 
her friends, she immediately decided on going 
to Porthgenna. She had formed this strange 
project, and was now resolved on executing 
it, partly because she was more curious than 
ever to see the place again; partly, because the 
doctor who had been with her mother in Mrs. 
Treverton’s last illness, and who had attended 
her through all her own little maladies, when 
| she was a child, was still living and practis- 
| ing in the Porthgenna neighbourhood. Her 
father and the doctor had been old cronies, 
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and had met for years at the same chess- 


board every Saturday night. They had kept 
up their friendship, when circumstances 
separated them, by exchanges of Christ- 
mas presents every year ; and when the sad 
news of the Captain’s death had reached 
Cornwall, the doctor had written a letter 
of sympathy and condolence to Rosamond, 
speaking in such terms of his former friend 
and patron as she could never forget. 
He must be a nice, fatherly old man, now 
—the man of all others who was fittest, 
on every account, to attend her. In short, 
Mrs. Frankland was just as strongly pre- 
judiced in favour of employing the Porth- 
genna doctor, as she was prejudiced against 
employing the Long Beckley doctor ; and she 
ended—as all young married women, with 
affectionate husbands, may, and do, end, 
whenever they please—by carrying her own 
point, and having her own way. 

On the first of May, the west rooms were 
all ready for the reception of the master and 
mistress of the house. The beds were aired, 
the carpets cleaned, the sofas and chairs un- 
covered. The housekeeper put on her satin 
gown and her garnet brooch; the maid fol- 
lowed suit, at a respectful distance, in brown 
merino and a pink ribbon ; and the bald old 
steward, determining not to be outdone by 
the women, produced a new and becoming 
auburn wig, ordered expressly for the occasion, 
and a black brocaded waistcoat, which almost 
rivalled the gloom and grandeur of the house- 
keeper’s satin gown, The day wore on, 
evening closed in, bed-time came—and there 
were no signs yet of Mr. and Mrs. Frankland. 

But the first was an early day on which to 
expect them. The steward thought so, and 
the housekeeper added that it would be foolish 
to feel disappointed, even if they did not 
arrive until the fifth. The fifth came, and 
still nothing happened. The sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth followed; and no sound of 
the expected carriage-wheels came near the 
lonely house. 

On the tenth, and last day, the housekeeper, 
the steward, and the maid, all three rose 
earlier than usual ; all three opened and shut 
doors, and went up and down stairs oftener 
than was needful ; all three looked out per- 
petually towards the moor and the high road, 
and thought the view flatter, and duller, and 
emptier than ever it had appeared to them 
before. The day waned, the sunset came; 
darkness changed the perpetual looking out 
of the housekeeper, the steward, and the 
maid, into perpetual listening; ten o’clock 
struck, and still there was nothing to be 
heard when they went to the open window, 
but the dull, wearisome, ceaseless beating of 
the surf on the sandy shore. 

The housekeeper began to calculate the 
time that would be consumed on the railway 
journey from London to Devonshire, and on 
the posting journey afterwards through Corn- 
wall to Porthgenna,. When had Mr. and Mrs, 
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Frankland left Plymouth 7—that was the first | domestic responsibilities of the young married 
question. And what delays might they have | couple, had chosen to enter on the scene in 
encountered afterwards in getting horses !—| the character of a robust boy-baby, a month 
that was the second, The housekeeper and | earlier than he had been expected, and had 
the steward differed irritably in debating these | modestly preferred to make his first appear- 
points ; but both agreed that it was necessary | ance in a small Somersetshire inn, rather 


to sit up until midnight, on the chance of the| than wait to be ceremoniously welcomed to 


master and mistress arriving late. The maid, 
hearing her sentence of banishment from bed 
for the next two hours, pronounced by the 
superior authorities, yawned and sighed 
mournfully—was reproved by the steward— 
and was furnished by the housekeeper with 
a book of Hymns to read, to keep up her 
spirits. 


life in the great house of Porthgenna, which 
he was one day to inherit. 

Very few events had ever produced a 
greater sensation in the town of West 
Winston, than the one small event of the 
unexpected stoppage of Mr. and Mrs, Frank- 
land’s journey at that place. Never, since 
the last election, had the landlord and land- 


Twelve o’clock struck, and still the mono-| lady of the Tiger’s Head Hotel bustled about 
tonous beating of the surf, varied occasionally | their house in such a fever of excitement, as 
by those loud, mysterious, cracking noises | possessed them, when Mr. Frankland’s ser- 
which make themselves heard at night in an | vantand Mrs, Frankland’s maid drew up at 
old house, were the only audible sounds. | the doorin a fly from the station, to announce 
The steward was dozing ; the maid was fast | that their master and mistress were behind, 
asleep under the soothing influence of the | and that the largest and quietest rooms in the 


Hymus ; the housekeeper was wide awake, 
with her eyes fixed on the window, and her 
head shaking forebodingly from time to 
time. At the last stroke of the clock she 
left her chair, listened attentively, and still 
hearing nothing, shook the maid irritably by 
the shoulder, and stamped on the floor to 
arouse the steward. 

“We may go to bed,” she said. 
are not coming.” 

“Did you say they were not coming at 
all?” asked the steward, sleepily setting his 
wig straight. 

“No; I said they were not coming,” an- 
swered the housekeeper sharply. “But it 
wouldn’t surprise me, for one, if we never set 
eyes on them after all our trouble in getting 
the place ready. This is the second time 
they have disappointed us. 
the Captain’s death stood in the way. What 
stops them now? Another death? Ishouldn’t 
wonder if it was.” 

“No more should I,” assented the steward 
with a yawn. 

“Another death!” repeated the house- 
keeper, superstitiously. “If it is another 
death, I should take it, in their place, asa 
warning to keep away from the house.” 


“ They 


CHAPTER THE EJGHTH. MRS. JAZEPH. 


I¥, instead of hazarding the guess that a 
second death stood in the way of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland’s arrival at Porthgenna, the 
housekeeper had, by way of variety, sur- 
mised, this time, that a birth was the obstacle 
which delayed them, she might have esta- 
blished her character as a wise woman, by 
hitting at random on the actual truth. Her 
master and mistress had started from London 
on the ninth of May, and had got through 
the greater part of their railway journey, 
when they were suddenly obliged to stop, on 
Mrs. Frankland’s account, at the station of a 
small town in Somersetshire. The little 
visitor who was destined to increase the 


The first time, | 


| hotel were wanted immediately, under the 
most unexpected and most interesting cir- 
‘cumstances. Never, since he had trium- 
phantly passed his examination, had young 
Mr. Orridge, the new doctor, who had started 
in life by purchasing the West Winston 
practice, felt such a thrill of pleasurable 
jagitation pervade him from top to toe, as 
|when he heard that the wife of a blind 
| gentleman of great fortune had been taken 
ill on the railway journey from London to 
Devonshire at the West Winston station, 
| and required all that his skill and attention 
could do for her, without a moment’s delay. 
Never, since the last archery meeting and 
fancy fair, had the ladies of the town been 
, favoured with such an all-absorbing subject 
| for conversation as was now afforded to them 
by Mrs. Frankland’s mishap. Fabulous ac- 
‘counts of the wife’s beauty and the husband’s 
fortune poured from the original source of 
\the Tiger’s Head, and trickled through the 
highways and byways of the little town. 
| There were a dozen different reports, one 
| more elaborately false than the other, about 
| Mr, Frankland’s blindness, and the cause of 
it; about the lamentable condition in which 
| his wife had arrived at the hotel ; and about 
the painful sense of responsibility which had 
unnerved the inexperienced Mr. Orridge 
|from the first moment when he set eyes on 
|“ his fashionable and lovely patient.” It was 
not till eight o’clock in the evening that the 
public mind was relieved at last from all 
suspense by an announcement that the child 
was born, and screaming lustily ; that the 
mother was wonderfully well, considering all 
things ; and that Mr. Orridge had not only 
kept possession of his nerves, but had covered 
himself with distinction by the skill, tender- 
ness, and attention with which he had per- 
formed his duties. 

On the next day, and the next, and for 
a week after that, the accounts were still 
favourable. But on the tenth day, a cata- 
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strophe was reported. The nurse who was in country 
attendance on Mrs. Frankland had been|his old 
suddenly taken ill, and was rendered quite | seconded his wife’s hearty reception of the 
cccmaabie of performing any further service | new doctor, with all the usual jokes about 
for at least a week to come, and perhaps for | never giving him any employment, and never 
a much longer period. In a large town this | letting any bottles into the house, except the 
misfortune might have been readily remedied, | bottles that went down into the cellar. Mr. 
but in a place like West Winston it was not |Orridge had been amused by the husband 
go easy to supply the loss of an experienced | and pleased with the wife ; and he thought 
nurse at a few hours’ notice. When Mr./it might be at least worth while, before he 
Orridge was consulted in the new emergency, | gave up all hope of finding a fit nurse, to ask 


he candidly acknowledged that he required a| Mrs. Norbury, as an old resident in the 
| 


uire, famous for his old polities, 
jokes, and his old wine. He had 


little time for consideration before he could | West Winston neighbourhood, for a word of 
undertake to find another professed nurse of | advice. 

sufficient character and experience, to wait} Accordingly, after seeing the child, and 
ona lady like Mrs. Fraukland. Mr. Frankland | pronouncing that there were no symptoms 
suggested telegraphing to a medical friend in | about the little patient which need cause the 
London for a nurse, but the doctor was un-| slightest alarm to anybody, Mr. Orridge paved 
willing for many reasons to adopt that plan, | the way for a statement of the difficulty that 
except as a last resource. It would take/| beset him, by asking Mrs. Norbury if she had 
some time to find the right person, and to|heard of the “interesting event” that had 
send her to West Winston ; and, moreover, | happened at the Tiger’s Head. 

he would infinitely prefer employing a| “You mean,” answered Mrs. Norbury, who 
woman with whose character and capacity! was a downright woman, and a resolute 
he was himself acquainted. He therefore| speaker of the plainest possible English— 
proposed that Mrs. Frankland should be!“ you mean, have I heard about that poor 
trusted for a few hours to the care of| unfortunate lady who was taken ill on her 
her maid, under supervision of the land- | journey, and who had a child born at the 
lady of the Tiger’s Head, while he made|inn? We have heard so much, and no more 
enquiries in the neighbourhood. If the en- —living as we do (thank Heaven!) out of 
quiries produced no satisfactory result, he} reach of the West Winston gossip. How is 
should be ready, when he called in the|the lady? Whoisshe? Is the child well? 
evening, to adopt Mr. Frankland’s idea of|Is she tolerably comfortable, poor thing ? 
telegraphing to London for a nurse. Can I send her anything, or do anything for 





On proceeding to make the investigation | her ?” 


that he had proposed, Mr. Orridge, although} “You would do a great thing for her, and 
he spared no trouble, met with no success.|/render a great assistance to me,” said Mr. 
He found plenty of volunteers for the office | Orridge, “if you could tell me of any respect- 
of nurse, but they were all loud-voiced,| able woman in this neighbourhood who would 
clumsy-handed, heavy-footed countrywomen, | be a proper nurse for her.” 

kind and willing enough, but sadly awkward,/ “You don’t mean to say that the poor 
blundering attendants to place at the bedside! creature has not got a nurse!” exclaimed 
of such a lady as Mrs. Frankland. The Mrs, Norbury. 

morning hours passed away, and the after-| “She has had the best nurse in West 
noon came, and still Mr. Orridge had found Winston,” replied Mr. Orridge. “But, most 
no substitute for the invalided nurse whom! unfortunately, the woman was taken ill this 
he could venture to engage. morning, and was obliged to go home. I am 








At two o’clock he had half an hour’s drive 


before him to a country house, where he had 
a child-patient to see. ‘“ Perhaps I may re- 
member somebody who may do, on the way 
out, or on the way back again,” thought Mr. 
Orridge, as he got into his gig. “I have 
some hours at my disposal still, before the 
time comes for my evening visit at the inn.” 
Puzzling his brains, with the best intention 
in the world, all along the road to the country 
house, Mr. Orridge reached his destination 
without having arrived at any other con- 


now at my wit’s end for somebody to supply 
her place. Mrs, Frankland has been used to 
the luxury of being well waited on; and 
where I am to find an attendant, who is 
likely to satisfy her, is more than I can 
tell.” 

| “Frankland, did you say, her name was ?” 
enquired Mrs. Norbury. 

“Yes. She is, I understand, a daughter of 
| that Captain Treverton, who was lost with 
|his ship, a year ago, in the West Indies. 
Perhaps you may remember the account of 


clusion than that he might just as well state | the disaster in the newspapers ?” 

his difficulty to Mrs. Norbury, the lady whose} “Of course I do! and I remember the 
child he was about to prescribe for. He had) Captain, too. I was acquainted with him 
called on her when he bought the West} when he was a young man, at Portsmouth. 
Winston practice, and had found her one of | His daughter and I ought not to be strangers, 
those frank, good-humoured, middle-aged especially under such cireumstan¢es as the 
women, who are generally designated by the poor thing is placed in now. I will call at the 


epithet “motherly.” Her husband was a inn, Mr. Urridge, as soonas you will allow me | 














| 
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to introduce myself to her. But, in the mean 
time, what is to be done in this difficulty 
about the nurse? Who is with Mrs. Frank- 
land now ?” 

“Her maid; but she is a very young 
woman, and doesn’t understand nursing- 
duties. The landlady of the inn is ready to 
help when she can; but then she has con- 
stant demands on her time and attention. I 
suppose we shall have to telegraph to Lon- 
don, and get somebody sent here by rail- 
way.” 

@ And that will take time, of course? And 
the new nurse may turn out to be a drunk- 
ard, or a thief, or both—when you have got 
her here,” said the outspoken Mrs. Norbury. 
“Dear, dear me! can’t we do something 
better than that? Iam ready, I am sure, 
to take any trouble, or make any sacrifice, if 
I can be of use to Mrs. Frankland. Do you 


know, Mr. Orridge, I think it would be a good | 
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tenderness of her voice. If he had not been 
looking at her, he would have supposed it to 
be the voice of a young woman. His eyes 
remained fixed on her after she had spoken, 
though he felt that they ought to have been 
looking towards her mistress. He, the most 
unobservant of men in such things, found 
himself noticing her dress, so that he remem- 
bered, long afterwards, the form of the spot- 
less muslin cap, that primly covered her 
smooth grey hair, and the quict brown 


|colour of the silk dress that fitted so neatly 


and hung around her in such spare and dis- 
ciplined folds, The little confusion which she 


evidently felt at finding herself the object of | 


the doctor’s attention, did not betray her into 
; the slightest awkwardness of gesture or 
‘manner. If there can be such a thing, phy- 
sically-speaking, as the grace of restraint, 
| that was the grace which seemed to govern 
| Mrs. Jazeph’s slightest movements; which led 


plan if we consulted my housekeeper—Mrs. | her feet smoothly over the carpet, as she ad- 


Jazeph. She is an odd woman, with an odd 
name, you will say. But she has lived with | 
me in this house more than five years, and 
she may know of somebody in our neighbour- 
hood who might suit you, though I don’t.” | 
With those words, Mrs. Norbury rang the | 
bell, and ordered the servant who answered 
it, to tell Mrs. Jazeph that she was wanted 
up-stairs immediately. 

After the lapse of a minute or so,a soft 
knock was heard at the door, and the house- 
keeper entered the room. 

Mr. Orridge looked at her, the moment she 
appeared, with an interest and curiosity for 
which he was hardly able to account. He 
jvdged her, at a rough guess, to be a woman 
of about fifty yearsofage. At the first glance, 
his medical eye detected that some of the 
intricate machinery of the nervous system 
had gone wrong with Mrs. Jazeph. He 
noted the painful working of the muscles of 
her face, and the hectic flush that flew into 
her cheeks when she entered the room and 
found a visitor there. He observed a strangely 
scared look in her eyes, and remarked that it 
did not leave them when the rest of her face 
became gradually composed. “ That woman 
has had some dreadful fright, some great grief, 
or some wasting complaint,” he thought to 
himself. “I wonder which it is ?” 

“This is Mr. Orridge, the medical gentle- 
man who has lately settled at West Win- 
ston,” said Mrs. Norbury, addressing the 
housekeeper. “He is in attendance on a 
lady, who was obliged to stop, on her journey 
westward, at our station, and who is now} 
staying at the Tiger's Head. You have 
heard something about it, have you not, Mrs. 
Jazeph ?” 

Mrs. Jazeph, standing just inside the door, 
looked respectfully towards the doctor, and 
answered in the affirmative. Although she 
only said the two common words, “ Yes, 
ma'am,” in a quiet, uninterested way, Mr. 
Orridge was struck by the sweetness and 


vanced when her mistress next spoke to her; | 


which governed the action of her wan right- 
hand as it rested lightly on a table by her 
side, while she stopped to hear the next ques- 
tion that was addressed to her. 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Norbury, “this poor 
lady was just getting on comfortably, when 
the nurse, who was looking after her, fell ill 
this morning ; and there she is now, in a 
strange place, with a first child, and no 
proper attendance—no woman of age and expe- 
rience to help her as she ought to be helped. 
We want somebody fit to wait on a delicate 
woman who has seen nothing of the rough 
side of humanity. Mr. Orridge can find no- 
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body at a day’s notice, and I can tell him of | 


nobody. Can you help us, Mrs. Jazeph? 
Are there any women down in the village, or 
among Mr. Norbury’s tenants, who understand 
nursing, and have some tact and tenderness 
to recommend them into the bargain ?” 

Mrs. Jazeph reflected for a little while, and 
then said, very respectfully, but very briefly 
also, and still without any appearance of 
interest in her manner, that she knew of no 
one whom she could recommend, 

“ Don’t make too sure of that, till you have 
thought a little longer,” said Mrs. Norbury. 
“T have a particular interest in serving 
this lady, for Mr. Orridge told me just before 
you came in, that she is the daughter of Cap- 
tain Treverton, whose shipwreck a. 

The instant those words were spoken, Mrs. 
Jazeph turned round with a start, and looked 
at the doctor. Apparently forgetting that her 
right hand was on the table, she moved it so 
suddenly that it struck against a bronze statu- 
ette of a dog placed on some writing materials. 
The statuette fell to the ground, and Mrs. 


|Jazeph stooped to pick it up with a ery of 


alarm which seemed strangely exaggerated 
by comparison with the trifling nature of the 
accident. 

“ Bless the woman! what is she frightened 
about ?” exclaimed Mrs, Norbury. “ ‘The dog 
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is not hurt—put it back again! This is the 
first time, Mrs. Jazeph, that I ever knew you 
do an awkward thing. You may take that 
as a compliment, I think, Well, as I was 


| saying, this Jady is the daughter of Captain 
|| Treverton, whose dreadful shipwreck we all 
| read about in the papers. I knew her father 


in my early days, and on that account I am 


| doubly anxious to be of service to her now. 


Do think again. Is there nobody within 
reach who can be trusted to nurse her ?” 
The doctor, still watching Mrs, Jazeph 
with that secret medical interest of his in her 
case, had seen her turn so deadly pale when 
she started and looked towards him, that he 


| would not have been surprised if she had 
| fainted on the spot. 


He now observed that 
she changed colour again when her mistress 


left off speaking. The hectic red tinged her 
| cheeks once more with two bright spots. Her 


timid eyes wandered uneasily about the room ; 
and her fingers, as she clasped her hands to- 
gether, interlaced themselves mechanically. 


| “That would be an interesting case to treat,” 
| thought the doctor, following every nervous 
| movement of the housekeeper’s hands with 
| watchful eyes. 


“Do think again,” repeated Mrs. Norbury, 


| “I am so anxious to help this poor lady 
| through her difficulty, if I can.” 


“T am very sorry,” said Mrs. Jazeph, in 


faint, trembling tones, but still always with 


the same sweetness in her voice, “very 


| sorry that I can think of no one who is fit ; 
| but——” 


She stopped. No shy child on its first 


|| introduction to the society of strangers could 
| have looked more disconcerted than she 
| looked now. 
| her colour was deepening ; the fingers of her 
} clasped hands were working together faster 


Her eyes were on the ground ; 


and faster every moment. 

“But what?” asked Mrs. Norbury. 

“I was about to say, ma’am,” answered 
Mrs. Jazeph, speaking with the greatest 


| difficulty and uneasiness, and never raising 
| her eyes to her mistress’s face, “that, rather 


than this lady should want for a nurse, I 
would—considering the interest, ma’am, 
which you take in her—I would, if you 


| thought you could spare me——” 


“What, nurse her yourself!” exclaimed 
“Upon my word, although 
you have got to it in rather a roundabout 


| way, you have come to the point at last, in a 


manner which does infinite credit to your 


| kindness of heart and your readiness to make 


yourself useful. Asto sparing you, of course 
{am not so selfish, under the circumstances, 
as to think twice of the inconvenience of 
losing my housekeeper. But the question is, 
are you competent as well as willing? Have 
you ever had any practice in nursing ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Jazeph, still 
without raising her eyes from the ground. 
“Shortly after my marriage” (the flush dis- 
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as she said those words), “I had some prac- 
tice in nursing, and continued it at intervals 
until the time of my husband’s death, I 
only presume to offer myself, sir,” she went 
on, turning towards the docan, and becoming 
more earnest and self-possessed in her manner 
as she did so; “I only presume to offer 
myself, with my mistress’s permission, as a 
substitute for a nurse until some better 
qualified person can be found.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Orridge ?” asked 
Mrs. Norbury. 

It had been the doctor’s turn to start 
when he first heard Mrs. Jazeph propose 
herself for the office of nurse. He hesitated 
before he answered Mrs, Norbury’s question, 
then said ; 

“T can have but one doubt about the pro- 
priety of thankfully accepting Mrs, Jazeph’s 
offer.” 

Mrs, Jazeph’s timid eyes looked anxiously 
and perplexedly at him as he spoke. Mrs, 
Norbury, in her downright, abrupt way, 
asked immediately what the doubt was. 

“TI feel some uncertainty,” replied Mr. 
Orridge, “as to whether Mrs, Jazeph—she 
will pardon me, as a medical man, for men- 
tioning it—as to whether Mrs. Jazeph is 
strong enough, and has her nerves sufficiently 
under control to perform the duties which 
she is so kindly ready to undertake.” 

In spite of the politeness of the explana- 
tion, Mrs. Jazeph was evidently disconcerted 
and distressed by it. A certain quiet, uncom- 
plaining sadness, which it was very touching 
to see, overspread her face, as she turned 
away without another word, and walked 
slowly to the door. 

“Don’t go yet!” cried Mrs. Norbury, 
kindly, “or, at least, if you do go, come 
back again in five minutes. I am quite 
certain we shall have something more to say 
to you then.” 

Mrs. Jazeph’s eyes expressed her thanks 
in one grateful glance. They looked so much 
brighter than usual while they rested on her 
mistress’s face, that Mrs. Norbury half doubted 
whether the tears were not just rising in 
them at that moment, Before she could look 
again, Mrs. Jazeph had curtseyed to the 
doctor, and had noiselessly left the room. 

“Now we are alone, Mr. Orridge,” said 
Mrs. Norbury, “I may tell you, with all sub- 
mission to your medical judgment, that you 
are a little exaggerating Mrs, Jazeph’s 
nervous infirmities, She looks poorly enough 
I own—but, after five years’ experience of 
her, I can tell you that she is stronger than 
she looks, and I honestly think you will be 
doing good service to Mrs, Frankland if you 
try our volunteer nurse, at least, for a day or 
two. She is the gentlest, tenderest creature 
I ever met with, and conscientious to a fault 
in the performance of any duty that she 
undertakes. Don’t be under any’ delicacy 
about taking her away. I gave a dinner- 
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for some time to come. I never could have 
spared my housekeeper more easily than I 
can spare her now.” 

“JT am sure I may offer Mrs. Frankland’s 
thanks to you as well as my own,” said Mr. 
Orridge. “After what you have said, it 
would be ungracious and ungrateful in me 
not to follow your advice. But will you 
excuse me, if I ask one question? Did you 
ever hear that Mrs, Jazeph was subject to 
fits of any kind ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Not even to hysterical affections, now 
and then ?” 

“ Never, since she has been in this 
house.” 

“You surprise me, there is something in 
her look and manner——” 

“Yes, yes; everybody remarks that, at 
first ; but it simply means that she is in 
delicate health, and that she has not led a 
very happy life (as I suspect) in her younger 
days. ‘The lady from whom I had her (with 
an excellent character) told me that she had 
married unhappily when she was in a sadly 
poor unprotected state. She never says any- 
thing about her married troubles herself; but 
I believe her husband ill-used her. However, 
it does not seem to me that this is our business. 
I can only tell you again that she has been an 
excellent servant here for the last five years, 
and that, in your place, poorly as she may 
look, I should consider her as the best nurse 
that Mrs. Frankland could possibly wish for 
under the circumstances. ‘Lhere is no need 
for me to say any more. Take Mrs. Jazeph, 
or telegraph to @ondon for a stranger—the 
decision of course rests with you.” 

Mr. Orridge thought he detected a slight 
tone of irritability in Mrs. Norbury’s last 
sentence. He was a prudent man; and 
he suppressed any doubts he might still 
feel in reference to Mrs. Jazeph’s physical 
capacities for nursing rather than risk offend- 
ing the most important lady in the neigh- 
bourheood at the outset of his practice in West 
Winston as a medical man. 

“T cannot hesitate a moment after what 
you have been good enough to tell me,” he 
said. “Pray believe that [ gratefully accept 
your kindness and your housekeeper’s offer.” 

Mrs. Norbury rang the bell. It was an- 
swered, on the instant, b¥ the housekeeper 
herself. 

The doctor wondered whether she had 
been listening outside the door, and thought 
it rather strange, if she had, that she should 
be so anxious to learn his decision. 

“Mr. Orridge accepts your offer with 
thanks,” said Mrs. Norbury, beckoning to Mrs. 
Jazeph to advance into the room. “I have 
persuaded him that you are not quite so 
weak and ill as you look.” 

A gleam of joyful surprise broke over the 
housekeeper’s face. It looked suddenly younger 
by years and years, as she smiled and ex- 
pressed her grateful sense of the trust that 
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was about to be reposed inher. For the first 
time also since the doctor had seen her, she | 
ventured on speaking beforeshe was spoken to, 

“When will my attendance be required, 
sir ?” she asked. 

“ As soon as possible,” replied Mr. Orridge, 
How quickly and brightly her dim eyes 
seemed to clear as she heard that answer! 
How much more hasty than her usual move- 
ments was the movement with which she 
now turned round and looked appealingly at 
her mistress ! 

“Go whenever Mr. Orridge wants you,” 
said Mrs. Norbury. “1 know your accounts 
are always in order, and your keys always in 
their proper places. You never make confu- 
sion and you never leave confusion, Go, by 
all means, as soon as the doctor wants you.” 

“I suppose you have some preparations to 
make?” said Mr, Orridge. 

“ None, sir, that need delay me more than 
half-an-hour,” answered Mrs, Jazeph. 

“This evening will be early enough,” said 
the doctor, taking his hat, and bowing to 
Mrs. Norbury. “Come to the Tiger’s Head, 
and ask for me. I shall be there between 
seven and eight. Many thanks again, Mrs, 
Norbury.” 

“ My best wishes and compliments to your 
patient, doctor.” 

* At the Tiger’s Head, between seven and 
eight this evening,” reiterated Mr. Orridge, 
as the housekeeper opened the door for him. 

“ Between seven and eight, sir,” repeated 
the suft sweet voice, sounding younger than 
ever now that there was an under-note of 
pleasure running through its tones. 


A PARISIAN POLITE LETTER 
WRITER. 


WE visit our French neighbours, invade 
their bathing-towns, starve out their small 
incomes by raising the price of everything 
from the egg to the full-grown poularde. 
We join their table d’hétes, sleep in their 
luxurious beds, lounge on Parisian boule- 
vards, eat ices at Tortini’s, and thirty franc 
dinners at Philippe’s; doze at the Thédtre 
Frangais, grumble at the passeporte-oftice, 
and return home with a stock of presents not 
much more than twenty per eent. dearer than 
if bought in London or Manchester, with 
about as much idea of the real life of France, 
as we have of the scenery of Naples from a 
scene at the opera. 

Thanks to the universal diffusion of 
English papers, full of news and information, 
instead of ordinances and feuilletons; we do 
know rather more about our other-side-the- 
channel allies, than the gentlemen who de- 
scribe, “ the grogs, crickets, portos, courses of 
Derby, and exhibitions of box,” in a small 
octavo vol., after a week in Leicester Square, 
without any previous study uf the language 
Anglo-Saxon ; but we must dive deeper than 
the amusements prepared for the stranger, 
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| and the luxuries laid out for his investment, if 
we wish to get at what the Germans grandly 
call the inner life of the modern Gaul, 

Penetrated, to borrow an appropriate 
phrase, with a lively curiosity to dive 
deeper into the domestic interior of the 
French character, we lately invested the sum 
ef one france and a-half (say, roundly, one 

| shilling English) in a French Ready Letter 
| Writer, a parallel book to one you may 
| generally find in the drawer of your cook’s 
| dresser, with a dream book, a cookery book, 
a ragged duster, and a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of clothespegs, brass nails, corkscrews, 
scissors, and waxcandle-ends, 

Our purchase, obtained at one of those 
omnium gatherum cheap John shops, of dolls, 
toys, walking-sticks, and perfumes, that so 
strangely fill (while the walls are drying for 
| better occupants),in Lowther Arcade style,the 
| ground floor of a mile of the magnificence of 
| the Rue de Rivoli, called The Secretary 

Universal, containing models of letters of 
| compliment, of felicitation, of condolence, of 
commerce, of credit, of recommendation, of 
| declaration of love, of thanks, followed by 
| instructions for proceedings on marriage, 
birth, and burial, and models of petitions to 
the Emperor, princes, and ministers.” 

It is printed on coarse paper, of a peculiar 
long shape only used for diaries in England, 
| covered with a piece of the yellow wrapper 
| peculiar to French books, and altogether so 
| rough and rude in its externals that we doubt 
_ whether an English scullery-maid, in the 

most unbecoming of caps, would buy such an 
| article, even if marked up only fourpence. 
| And here we pause, and wander on one 
| side off the rails, to ask some kind philo- 
| sopher to expound the secret of the incon- 
| sistencies of French and English taste. Why 

do they excel us in bonnets, caps, and arti- 

ficial flowers, in putting on a gown, or 
| arranging a shop-front, or deeking out a 
| triumphal arch, or designing a bracelet ? 

and why do we beat them just as much in 
| bookbinding, and coats, and trousers, in lay- 

ing out a garden, building a carriage, and 

making all kinds of saddlery, and harness, 
_ and leather goods—except boots ? 

Why is a French chateau so frightful; a 
French villa, a square white box, with a row 
of poplar trees and leaden Cupids for its 
garden? Why are new French streets in all 

| towns, from Dieppe to Marseilles, so light 
and picturesque, while English streets are 
monotonous repetitions of common-place, 
and English mansions, villas, cottages with 
their grounds, are models of beautiful and 
pene arrangement, It is evident we 
oth love beauty, but of different kinds. 

To return to our Universal Secretary. 
The first chapter is devoted to general in- 
structions, some of which will be both uew and 
strange on this side the water. For instance, 
it seems that in France it is a sign of respect 
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right of the signature, and to commence 
Monsieur near the middle of the page, in 
proportion to the rank of the person ad- 
dressed. Another mark of respect is to 
leave a large blank space after writing Mon- 
sieur or Madame in the middle of the page 
four finger-breadths to royalty, which leaves 
one line on the bottom of the page. 

The next chapter is devoted to a class of 
letters that are unknown in this country— 
compliments to parents, relations, guardians, 
benefactors, to be sent on New Year’s Day. 
A terrible day for genteel bachelors, for it 
involves a heavy investment in sweetmeats 
and bonbons for presentation to all friends. 
We do sometimes have pigs with soaped 
tails and similar stupidities at village feasts, 
but the thousands of fire-balloons loaded with 
sweetmeats for the Parisians to scramble for 
at the Emperor’s coronation would scarcely 
have been gratefully received by our full- 
grown Londoners. ‘The model letters are of 
the sweetmeat character, and abominably 
hypocritical, inasmuch as they make no 
reference to their real meaning—a handsome 
present, a sword, a gun, a doll, or a box of 
comfits. Of their importance in France we 
may judge from the fact that not less than 
sixteen models are given, including two in 
verse of the most prosy kind. Then follow 
eight complimentary letters for the birthdays, 
or rather saints’ days of relations and friends, 
The first begins: “I need not consult the 
almanack to tell me that this is the day of your 
féte ; when the heart guides you, memory is 
always faithful, &.;” aud so on, in equally fine 
language. We can only say if our boy Jack 
were to write in that style, he would wait a 
long time for that set of cricket stumps and 
bails that we conditionally promised him last 
half. Our cook Molly’s Letter-Writer is quite 
a blank compared to these complimentary 
epistles. In the chapter of letters of congra- 
tulation, the third is supposed to be addressed 
to some one who has just obtained a place, 
and is so ingeniously prepared that it will be 
equally suitable for a policeman, a professor, 
or a customs’ officer or minister of state. We 
learn from these the dignity of foreign official 
emp.oyment, as the writer concludes by 
“ hoping that your friendship for me wul not 
be impaired either by your elevated position, 
or by your occupation; if it should, what 
now causes my joy would be the source of my 
despair ! ” 

Written compliments seem as much the 
rule as French hs‘-off bows, for we have also 
models for use after elections to eae 
offices, guard national, learned societies, &c., 
with appropriate replies. 

A series of letters of condolence on the loss 
of a father or mother, wife, husband, and 
child are only remarkable, in an English 
point of view, from the total omission of the 
slightest direct or indirect religious allusion, 
the nearest approach being an axiom that we 


| to put the date at the end of the letter to the| are sure of dying when once we are bora, 
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The notes are of a very practical character ; 
for instance, in the letter consoling a widow, 
after saying, “ doubtless the defunct merited 
all your tenderness, for he had acquired the 
esteem of all who knew him,” the editor 
adds, “here enumerate the good qualities of 
the deceased, whatever they were—a good 
husband, father, &c.” 

Then follows a letter to console one who 
has lost a government place, which must be 
very useful, as, at least, half the people who 
can read and write in France are either seek- 
ing a place or enjoying a place or discontented 
because they have been turned out of a place. 

But, the most amusing chapter of all, and 
the one most novel and strange to our insular 
notions, is that devoted to love and marriage. 
A letter written with feeling and skill, says 
the editor, will sometimes exercise such 
power over the vanity or the heart of a 
woman that it may overcome the coldness 
which would otherwise plunge a lover in the 
depths of despair; and then he goes on to 
recommend lovers to study four letters which 
he gives, and to make use of them as a dic- 
tionary of love. He adds, every love-letter 
should be on beautiful paper, neatly folded ; 
the elegance predisposes the lady to a favour- 
able answer. The four letters are pour 
Liaisons Dangereuses, pour La Nouvelle 
Héloise! Considering that the letters in the 
Nouvelle Héloise are addressed to a married 
woman, the selection is, to say the least, a 
curious example of French taste. 

In addition to these masterpieces of love- 


making eloquence, the editor gives a couple 
of original letters, each, of course, full of 
allusions to the charms and beauty of the 
lady addressed; but the word charms is| 
accompanied by the following acute and | 
matter-of-fact note: “If the lady to when | 
the letter is addressed should not be pretty, 


these words may seem ironical, and had 
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often very successful—ladies who would not | 
dare to write or say a word, will venture to | 
wear a special flower or riband !” 

We are also provided with models of letters 
when a declaration has remained unanswered, 
of another when a favourable answer has 
been received, which begins thus famously; | 
“ Mademoiselle,—Is it not delusion? You 
love me! This charming word has been 
pronounced by a ravishing mouth—your 
tingers have traced it. O! happiness inex- 
pressible ! why can’t I run and throw myself 
at your knees, there to die of joy and love,” 
&c. Then comes a letter to ask a rendezvous, 
after, we presume, the blue riband has been 
worn—a letter to ask for the lady’s portrait, 
in order to cover it with kisses ; fortunately, 
photographs are to be had for a franc a-piece, 

‘Then follows a letter of so astounding a 
character that we cannot venture to do more 
than allude to it. There are not less than 
three letters from jealous and discontented 
lovers, followed by one of irony and love after 
a quarrel, in which the ill-bred gentleman 
ends by regretting that the lady is not like 
an orange with its bitter rind and sweet 
pulp—for which he heartily deserves to be 
kicked. But everyone who has noticed the 
relations between French lovers must have 
remarked that, while the deference shown to 
the fair far exceeds anything we practise in 
England, when they do quarrel the men in- 
dulge in a degree of plain speaking, to use a 
mild term, which would ensure any English- 
man a hearty thrashing. Only imagine an 
English model letter in which a gentleman 
tells a lady that she is capricious, aggravating, 
ill-tempered, and sulky, while a note suggests 
that any other faults may be inserted. After 
the rude letter comes one finally breaking off 
their engagement, and then three for choice, 
praying for a reconciliation. 

Sailors and soldiers being considered a 





better be omitted ; but there is always some| genus apart from ordinary men, two special 
talent or quality on which you can expatiate | love-letters are destined for their service ; 
—for instance, one sings delightfully, another|the sailor is short, sharp, and gruff, but 


dances gracefully,” &c. This hint may be 
useful to English lovers, whose sweethearts 
would not appreciate the convulsions of 
Rousseau and St. Pierre. 

After a specimen of formal declarations of 


not technical We have a faint recollec- 
tion of a Jack Tar’s letter, by one of the 
naval novelists, most ingeniously garnished 
with sea-terms. But the soldier’s letter is 
more professional; he begins by saying, “I 


love, we find what, we are quite sure, is not|do not know how to say a sentence which is, 
to be found in any English Secretary’s As- | nevertheless, plain enough—when away from 
sistant or Letter-Writer — specimen billet-| you it is on the tip of my tongue, but when I 
doux (an untranslateable title), which is to be} see you I forget the password, This sentence 
written on very small ornamental note-paper, | is short like the word of command—I am 
as it is intended to be given under the rose to! going to give it—to say, ‘I love you ;’ may 
some one to whom the writer has no oppor-| you rally at the sound, and I alongside of 
tunity of speaking. The letter itself says: you. Oh! if you only give the countersign, 
“Since I am not so happy as to be able to the barrack will become to me like a slap-up 
speak to you, if my addresses are not dis-| hotel, and the guard-house as jolly as the 
agreeable, place a blue riband in your head- | tap—even in the black-hole I shall snooze 
dress.” And a note observes, the signal must snugly dreaming of you. But perhaps you 
be varied according to circumstances—it’ will say,‘ What's the use of a soldier for a 
would be absurd to ask for a blue signal from sweetheart, how can he keep house out of 
a person who always wears blue, and he goes’ his knapsack?’ But, mademoiselle, I am not 
on to say: “This kind of communication isa soldier for life—my term will soon be at an 
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end, and then I shall be happy to enlist with 
you for life, expecting to find it a much more 
agreeable partnership than with Brown Bess !” 

The letters of the ladies are even more 
comic than' those of the gentlemen. For 
instance, we have a specimen letter from 
a young lady, in which she says “ neither yes 
nor no;” and in anote, Monsieur Paul Persan, 
the editor, informs us that a refusal should 
be made verbally or by a third person, 
because a young lady always compromises 
herself by taking notice of a letter, which, 
from its motive, is generally handed to her 
secretly. After this we are not surprised at 
a letter in which the lady declines, with 
excellent arguments, a rendezvous, and yet 
names the place where she may be met 
alone. And, to crown the series, we have 
one under the untranslateable title of lettre 
de coquetterie. And the series, running 
through acrowd of varieties,is closed by aspeci- 
men of a letter for a marriage de convenance, 
and in which the gentleman, without any fine 
phrases, rests his claims on his fortune. 

In another chapter we have instructions 
and specimen models of petitions to the Em- 
peror,—From a father or mother to ask 
pardon for a son—from a wife asking pardon 
for a husband—a petition to the Emperor for 
pecuniary relief—a petition to the Emperor 
to be restored to a place—a petition to ask, 
after long services, the legion of honour. 

We get a hint of the difficulties which a 


small manufacturer finds in growing into a| seeing and continually making them. 
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After twenty-five and up to thirty for men, 
and from twenty-one to twenty-five for 
women, respectful summonses must be given 
three times for three months; after thirty, 
one summons is enough, but in any case they 
must be made by anotary. If the parents are 
not present at the marriage, their consent 
must be presented, also drawn up by a notary, 
The parties to be married must produce cer- 
tificates of their birth ; and if the parents of 
either are dead, certificates of their burial. 

In a word, courtship and marriage in 
France is surrounded by so many forms, 
that it may be doubted whether the original 
legislators did not consider it a sort of crime. 
And it may be also doubted whether the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded, have 
not had their expressive social consequences. 

It will be seen from the preceding sketch 
of Monsieur Paul Persan’s Secrétaire Uni- 
versel, that there are manners and customs 
of the French not discovered by ordinary 
travellers ; indeed, it is highly probable, not 
yet discovered by themselves. 


MY GHOSTS. 


“T po not believe in ghosts, because I have 
never seen one,” said somebody to a philo- 
sopher, who replied, “And I do not believe 
in ghosts, because I have seen too many of 
them.” As for myself, I believe in ghosts, 
I believe in ghosts, because I am constantly 
If you 


great one, in models of petitions which must| will not tell anybody, I may confide my 
be addressed to the Minister of the Interior | secret to you (a secret which, perchance, you 
and the Prefect of the Department ; beside| may find one day worth more than all the 


notices in all the parishes are indispensable 
before a factory or a forge can be erected 
anywhere. We doubt whether our Ark- 
wrights, our Bramahs, our Whitworths, our 
Shutts, our Crosskills and Mintons, and a 
crowd of thriving English manufacturers, 
could ever have begun at the beginning, and 
raised small works to their present size, if 
they had to petition through the county 
magistrates and lord-lieutenants, the Home 
Office and the attorney-general. In France 
we venture to hint that half the Socialism 
arises from the monopolies and forms that 
stop up, in legal cul-de-sacs, all private en- 
terprise that is backed by nothing more 
potent than talent and a little saved money. 

The forms for marrying, burying, and regis- 
tering birth, occupy a considerable space. The 
rules of marriageseem expressly devised to find 
occupation for the Barnacle family. We know 
nothing like it in England, except the rules of 
the Emigration Commissioners, under which 
a man twenty-five years of age was delayed a 
month to obtain his certificate of baptism. 

A man cannot marry in France before 
eighteen, nor a woman before fifteen. The 
consent of parents is required at all ages, up 
to seventy even; and a man under twenty- 
five and a woman under twenty-one can in 
nowise be married without such consent, 


nuggets of Australia), and tell you how I 
became a ghost-seer and a ghost-maker. 

I am a haunted man, descended from 
haunted mothers. Physiology may say what 
it pleases, but the nurses are the mothers of 
the boys, far more truly than the boysare the 
fathers of the men. When I was a heavy 
lump of an infant, I had once a nursing- 
mother who climbed up with me in her arms 
upon the scaffold of a house in course of con- 
struction. Of course, as I was a heavy lump, 
she set me down on the scaffold to rest 
herself after the fatigue I had occasioned her 
by my weight. Very naturally, too, as he 
was interesting to her and I was not, she 
gave to the young stonemason who had asked 
her up, her undivided attention. Inevitably, 
also, by the truly infantile law of gravita- 
tion towards mischief, I toppled over and 
fell from the level of a first-floor down upon 
granite stones. This innocent young damsel 
was, I suspect, the mother of at least half a 
score of broken bones in my body. More- 
over, I may genealogically trace to her 
the peculiarities inseparable from a nervous 
system, some of the cases of which have 
been fractured and several of its cords 
crushed and torn. The whole affair is ex- 
plained satisfactorily by the nursery aphorism, 
“Brats are never out of mischief.” 
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The mother of my broken bones was the| mother who fractured my mind. Under 


cause of my passing into the hands of the| 
mother of my ghost-haunted mind. I passed 
many months of my infant life in the 
large garret of my father’s house which 
was called the nursery, with a nurse whose 
sleep I disturbed in the night by my per- 
formances in the character of the squalling 
brat. Having such an early turn for 
theatricals, I was an infant Roscius in the 

art. The authorities, who knew much 

tter than I, decided that I screamed 
for nothing at all. Determined to secure 
her needful rest at all hazards, my ghostly 
mother frightened me into silence by con- 
juring up ghosts from the murkiest nooks 
of the night and the wildest glances of the 
moon. My ghostly mother kept her place a 
long time, because she managed me so cle- 
verly. Trying unconsciously, perhaps, to cure 
like by like, long before any fuss had been 
made about the principle, she told me fright- 
ful stories to cure frightful sufferings, and 
successfully soothed or silenced fits of agony 
by deliriums of fear. 

The ghostly inheritance abides with me, 
and I know I am not the only possessor of 
similar heritages. When naturalists enume- 
rate the vegetal and animal existences which 
follow man everywhere, they omit ghosts. 


Yet ghosts and sparrows follow men every-| 


where. The older individuals and communi-| 
ties grow, the more do they become haunted | 
by their ghostly parasites—the comers-back, | 


the beings seen, the spectres. The proverb 
says there is a skeleton in every house, and | 
I fear there are ghosts in every mind. 

Delusions, illusions, and hallucinations, are 
stages on the road to insanity, monomania, 
mania, lunacy, imbecility, andidiotcy. I may 
usefully indicate how far I was driven along 
this road by the artful energy and nightly 
labours of my ghostly mother. Delusions | 
are produced by the passions which enthral | 
the faculties whose business it is to guide the 
mind totruth. My sensations and my judg- 
ment were perverted by fear. Illusions are 
errors of the senses which the mind corrects. 
When we are first seated in a railway car- 
riage, and it begins to move on, the houses, 


| 


the sway of hallucination, the sufferer may | 
hear voices pursuing him, calling him, and | 
threatening him, while he is as deaf asastone, | 
Under the sway of hallucination, the sufferer | 
when he is melancholy sees dreadful scenes, | 
and when he is gay is enraptured with beau- | 
tiful objects, and all the while is stone blind, | 

Hallucination is like a waking dream. “A | 
dream,” says Voltaire,“is a passing mad- | 
ness.” Esquirol says, “The hallucinated | 
dream awake.” M. Flourenssays, “The wisest | 
man is mad in a dream.” | 

Dreaming is not hallucination, and hallu- | 
cination is not dreaming, but there are ob- | 
vious resemblances between them. In dream- | 
ing, the brain is neither quite awake nor | 
quite asleep. The mind is a wizard chamber | 
of dissolving views. In dreams, the pic- 
turing power of the mind is active, whilst 
the attention, the judgment, and the will are 
dormant. In dreams, the pictures pass ot 
themselves, the dissolving views roll on, the 
images of the imagination shine and mingle 
uncorrected by the sensations and uncon- 
trolled by the will. All the pictures appa- 
rently come and go incoherently. The recol- 
lections of dreams are confused and chaotic, 
but the recollections are not the dreams. 
The incoherence is not real. Proof of this | 
fact is to be found in the observation that 
there is a similar incoherence in the recollec- | 
tions of the successive pictures of the waking | 
mind, when the images of the chamber of | 
imagery are neither dominated by the will | 
nor observed with attention. There is always 
a relation to the order of occurrence of the 
sensations in the order of the ideas. The 
incoherence of the dreams of the sound mind 
is simply imperfect recollection, and the ab- 
sence or dormancy of attention and volition. 

Dreaming is not hallucination, although 
like it. By means of his dreams, the wise 
man may be helped to understand hallucina- 
tion. Hallucination is dreaming awake. 
Hallucination is the state in which the 
sensations and the volitions are impotent to 
correct and control the pictures of the 
imagination. Hallucination isthe permanent 
impotence of the attention and the will. The 





banks, fields, cattle, trees, seem to be fly-| machinery of the panorama runs on of itself, 


ing away, by an illusion of the sense of 
sight. An illusion is a perversion of the 
perceptive faculties to the extent of deceiving 
one of the senses. 
tends to the brain, the mind, the perceptive 
faculty, the perversion is hallucination. 
When I was taught to see in the dark the 


When the perversion ex- | 


because the guiding hand has been struck 
with paralysis. 

My ghostly mother paralysed my will and 
my sight. My eyes saw the shadows of the 
night, and she, by the empire of her imagi- 
|nation over mine, made me behold among 
them hideous and dangerous creatures. The 





forms of wild beasts, of tigers, alligators,|sense of sight showed me the moongleams, 
and serpents ready to devour me—of black |and she made them for me the white dead, 
men and child-stealers coming to take me—/ who had risen, and who beckoned me away. 
and of aérial forms in white sheets with! She hallucinated me by the power of habit. 
corpse-like faces inviting me to the grave ;| The facility of doing a thing, acquired by doing 
my eyes, my faculties, my brain and mind,| it, repeatedly establishes the empire of habit. 
were trained to serve me falsely and sup-| Preparing the way during the day, by her 
| ply me with hallucination. The mother | conversation, for the apparition of the night, 
| who broke my bones was succeeded by a!she daily perverted my reason, and nightly 
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diseased my imagination, until I was habitually 
aud completely enthralled by terror. 

You see, I was a bad child. I cried. After 
commencing life by obstinately breaking the 
first nursery commandment, in crying when 
told to be good, I grew into a wicked child 
by disliking the exemplary and amiable, the 
watchful and devoted creatures who scolded 
and frightened me. I cannot deny having 
slapped the cheek of my ghostly mother when 
sweetly told to kiss her before company. It 
would be tedious to tell how I was flogged 
and physicked, ridiculed and rebuked, to 
make me good. Many days of solitary im- 
prisonment in a cellar, and long weeks of 
solitary confinement in a garret, did not cure 
the disorders of my imagination. Finally, 
the household debarrassed itself of me by 
sending me to day-schools. 

But I was incurable. At school I found 
the alphabet invested with a chevaux-de-frise 
of difficulties. The symbols were to me mystic, 
enchanted, uncon querable, and horrible. When 
I looked at them as they hung against the wali, 
they seemed positively terrible. They were 

ainted in different colours upon bits of paste- 
oard about the size of considerable panes of 
glass. They were all enchanted. As sure as 
death, they were all full of devils. When I 
looked at them, they danced zigzag ; their 
angles went off like forks of lightning, their 
bows grew like rainbows, and their colours shot 
like the northern lights. How was I to catch 
a letter when every one of them could gleam 
away like a shooting star, a celestial cricket ? 
How was I to learn them when they whirled 
round in pools of fire mist, with fairies, kel- 

ies, tigers, dragons, whales, and ghosts ? 
My schoolmasters having quickly found out 


the great doctrine of the nursery, that I was 
a bad boy, treated me as an enemy to be sub-| 


dued at all hazards. I was their enemy. [| 
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IT was not right in the head. Almost daily, 
whenever he observed wildness in my eyes, 
he sent me out to the playground to play 
| with my marbles and my buttons. After a 
| time, a mild-mannered boy, a year older than 
/me, his nephew, joined me in my amuse- 
‘ments. When he had gained my confidence, 
| I intrusted him with my firm and fierce con- 
| vietion that the alphabet was a hideous col- 
|lection of spectres invented to torment little 
boys. My theory of human nature was a 
generalisation of my observations of my 
ghostly mother. I had no hallucinations 
respecting my marbles and buttons—a fact 
| Which was deemed a conclusive proof of my 
perversity. The kindly boy once drew an A 
'with a bit of stick upon the ground, and 
jasked me defiantly if I could draw such a 
clever figure. I tried and did. He told me 
it wasan A. I asked him, what is the use 
of it? He seemed puzzled to say. Drawing 
ithe letter A was an amusement which we 
|adopted when tired of buttons and bowls. 
My Mentor told me one day, as the most 
recent discovery in his science, the use of the 
letter A ; it was useful in spelling cat—c-a-t. 
Nothing daunted, I demanded the use of 
ispelling cat when we could say it, plump 
j and full; he triumphantly told me we could 
| not read about cats in books without spellin 
the word. This gentle boy, whose name 
‘never knew, had a mother who used to stop 
me in the street and speak kindly to me. She 
| was shabbily dressed, and, ever since, I have 
felt a grateful gush whenever I have chanced 
to meet a similarly-looking and seedily- 
attired gentlewoman, Whether it wasin com- 
pliance with advice, or because I could play 
without costing anythinga quarter, I was taken 
away from school and told to play near home. 
I played near home for several years. As 
I grew stronger, the words near home became 


| 





was an obstacle to their success, a slur upon’ elastic, and my range of playground gradually 
their repute, an offence to their vanity.| extended over a couple of parishes, two miles 
Leather blisters applied on the hands and/|of sand shore, and as many of rocky coast. 
on the legs, anywhere, everywhere, were in-| I wandered along the banks of a canal, of 
effectual ; and, doubtless to their great asto-| several streams, and two rivera. I explored 
nishment and benevolent disappointment, my, woods and climbed hills. As long gs I con- 
ears were pulled and my head was knocked | tinued weakly, I found boys generally very 
about, without the dispersion of my ghostly| willing to fight me. I preferred solitude to 
phantasmagoria. The bewitched symbols only | their society. I was not afraid of plants, and 


scowled the more wildly,—flashing, flitting, 
dazzling, grinuing, threatening, like the spirit 
world of my own midnight couch. With the} 
best will I could obediently bestow, I never} 
eaught more than occasional glimpses of the 
O, and transient catches of the apex of the 
A, or of the angles of the Z 

At last a schoolmaster studied me. He was | 
a young clergyman who had picked up a few) 
physiological notions during his studies, When | 
he addressed a question to my class, he fixed 
his eyes on me. I remember well, and hope I | 
shall for ever, how he called me up to his desk | 





and spoke gently to me. Observing my utter 


I became geographically acquainted with 
every kind of vegetal production, from the 
red seaweeds of low water among the rocks, 
to the plants which = upon the roofs of 
ancient churches. knew where to find 
several kinds of stones. All animals fright- 
ened me, except birds. When I first sawa 
frog leap, I shrieked deliriously. The truth 
is, I had not a particle of physical courage. 
Gradually, however, as my health increased, 
I conquered every fright, and attacked all 
animals, up to dogs and Lalls. I learned 
courage from stinging insects and pinching 
crabs. When I approached work-folks, they 





confusion, he asked my schoolfellows questions | usually asked me surlily why I was not at 
about me, and elicited a general opinion that’ school, and I answered, “There is something 
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wrong in my head.” Much practical science 
was taught me by men whose business it was 
to work stones, plants, and animals, in ways 
useful to society. I ploughed the fields with 
ploughmen ; I reaped the sea with fishermen ; 
and I sailed far voyages and fought in the 
Peninsula where I listened to the yarns of 
sailors and soldiers. I admired everybody 
and everything. As I gave such convincing 
proofs of sound judgment, my friends de- 
clared, generously and unanimously, I had 
head enough to learn anything. 

When about ten years of age, I was sent to 
school once more; attwelve, I was dux of aclass 
of boys of fourteen ; and at twenty, I gained 
some of the highest honours of an university. 

My college life did not, however, pass 
away without a memorable return of my 
hallucinations. On my first appearance at 
an examination made annually with an- 
tique solemnity, my vanity prompted me to 
make a needless display of Latinity. For 
months previously, I worked eighteen hours a 
day ; ne the preceding fortnight I studied 
day and night. When I was called up for public | 
examination by three professors in their robes, 
and was seated in an immense old chair in 
presence of a large audience of my fellow- 
students, I felt my nerves giving way. The! 
sway of my ghostly mother asserted itself 
once more. As I had the passage of Virgil 
on which I happened to be examined, by 
heart, I went on, at first mechanically and 
fluently, until the letters began their old 
capers—forking, bulging, shooting, flashing, 
swerving the page, diminishing the type, ex- 
panding the book—with clouding, fiying, 
mocking, menacing things between me and it 
—and I made a dead stop. The examining 
professor gave me the word I had lost. There 
was a long pause. At last the professor 
said ;—“ I am surprised ;” and I replied : “ Si- 
si-sir, I can neither see nor hear.” No one | 
laughed at me, if I may believe what I was 
often assured. However, I have never read 
a page of Horace or Virgil since I left college, 
such was the bitterness of my youthful morti- 
fication. Prior to my public humiliation, I | 
read Horace and Virgil for the pleasure they | 
gave me; but ever since I left college I have 
never coustrued a page of a Latin classic ; 
my readers can judge whether in this respect 
I am much like other folks, or am peculiarly 
a weak and vain fellow. Moreover, my ju- 
venile disease of stammering, came back in 
my trouble: a disease symptomatic of torn 
or over-stimulated nerves. The affectionate 
nursery theory of my stammering was, that I 
was taking time to think what fib I would tell. 

Thanks to my infantile experiences, I have 
always had a profound sense of the fragility 
of the human mind. This conviction is one 
of the most salutary of all creeds. Stam- 
mering, trembling, and hallucinated, I could 
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scarcely fail to begin life with a lively sense | 
of the fragility of my own faculties, at any | 
rate. Observation has not given me a | 
much better opinion of the solidity of other | 
folks, who never fell from scaffolds and were 
not scared at nurse. “A _ strong-minded | 
woman once said: “Well, I do not think 
there is anything would drive me mad.” 
A studious man answered, “Madam, you 
might as well say there is no weight which 
could break your back.” I am of opinion, 
after all I can observe in this world, that 
there are no likelier subjects of insanity | 
than the like of her. As I find myself be- | 
coming a grey mariner upon the sea of life, 
I perceive a curious generalisation forcing 


\itself more and more upon my attention. 


Youth and age, birth and death, appear- 
ances and results, are more completely con- 
Ihave seen 
my very strong-minded acquaintance become 
mad ; the remarkably healthy folks who were 
never ailing are dead ; not a few of the very 
devout, have turned out rogues and jades. 
Stammering and ghosts are both curable 


, diseases. When I began this paper, of course, 


the affatus was purely benevolent, and not in 
the least gossippy, wid inspired me to tell 
everybody, how such evils may be incurred 
and confirmed, mitigated and cured. There is 
an alchemy which can transmute many of our 
misfortunes into benefits. Stammering is the 
insubordination of the pronunciation to the 
volition, and is cured by all exercises which 
regulate the pronunciation by the volition, 
Scanning and reciting verses in the dead 
languages implies habitual regulation of the 
voice by the will, and cured me of the disease 
of stammering. 

I have quite cured myself of the ghost pest 
by making ghosts. The study of the imagina- 
tion convinced me that the only way to lay the 
ghosts I inherited, was by setting up a small 
ghost factory of my own. Combating ghosts by 
ghosts, the natural has gradually been replaced 
by the manufactured article, and the spectres 
which gave me pain have been chased away 
by benign shades which give me pleasure. 

The manufacture of my ghosts is easy and 
simple. Wherever I ane I find out the 
ancient residences of remarkable persons the 
memory of whom is fitted to increase the 
love of truth and justice. Portraits and de- 
scriptions enable me to recall from the dark 
of the past, the dead of distant days. 
Whenever I visit the towns in which they 
have lived, I call upon my ghosts more assi- 
duously than upon my friends. I see them 
as they lived. Knowing from their writings 
their thoughts, I freely discuss with them their 


_ opinions. Laugh at me as you may, it is to the 


device of voluntarily creating such good ghosts, 
that I owe my emancipation from the hideous 
phantoms which enslaved my childhood. 
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